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NEWS OF 


CENSORSHIP has now been imposed by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters on all news from Korea. It 


can hardly be supposed that the enemy does not 
already know, from past communiqués and from cap- 
tured documents, all he needs to know about the United Nations 
order of battle, or that he is particularly curious about the 


location of the units which compose it. Nearly all are retreating 
before him at a steady pace, except the divisions of X Corps, 
who may be assumed to be awaiting the arrival of the 8th Army 
in the Pusan bridgehead. So the censorship is unlikely to serve 
any military purpose, and may not long survive the storm of protests 
which it is bound to arouse in America. Such facts as have been— 
voluntarily or involuntarily—revealed about the fighting during the 
past week suggest that there has not been much of it. Some sort 
of rearguard action is being fought at Wonju ; but it was the speed 
of the United Nations withdrawal further west, rather than the 
tenacity of their resistance at Wonju, which prevented the city’s 
captors from threatening the 8th Army’s main “ escape-route” (a 
term now symptomatically applied to all rearward lines of com- 
munication), In the air the United Nations continue to have every- 
thing their own way, and Russia continues to turn down the appeals 
(which she must surely, surely be receiving from her protégés) for 
air cover from a Korea-based detachment of the Red Air Force. 
The situation of the United Nations is disheartening if not humilia- 
ting ; but it is far from desperate. The spiritless retreat across 
country already twice fought over cannot go on much longer ; and 
when General Ridgway turns to make a stand about Pusan his 
adversaries should find that the character of the campaign has 
altered radically. 


France First 

it was right in every way that General Eisenhower should begin 
his exploratory visit to Europe in France. Of all the members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation France at present 
occupies the key position in European defence; the attitude of 
France will be the decisive factor in the complex of information 
and impressions which General Eisenhower will take back with him 
to Washington for the next stage in the determination of American 
action ; and, in return, the application to France of all his general 
statements on European defence is the most important application 


Much of General Eisenhower's reputation rests on his ability always 


THE WEEK 


to say the right thing in the right way, and his various statements 
of the past week have been of the utmost significance. Before he 
left Washington last Saturday he said that mutual confidence between 
the nations and persons concerned was of more importance than 
directives and treaties. That was no platitude. In the Franco- 
American context, and even in the Franco-British context, it went 
right to the root of the matter, for unless complete confidence ia 
the French will to resist all aggression is built up among the nations 
concerned (and fully shared by the French people themseives) 
European defence has not even an effective starting-point. On the 
same occasion General Eisenhower said that it was essential that 
the nations taking part in defence planning must support it “ whole- 
heartedly and up to the hilt "—a sentiment which all observers of 
the French Government's hard fight to get the defence budget past 
the Assembly and the Council of the Republic will recognise as 
necessary as well as wise And when, in Paris on Sunday, the 
Supreme Commander said “I begin my new task fully conscious 
that no foreign aid alone can defend Europe” he might have been 
deliberately closing the last way of escape for doubters. There is 
no point whatever in people whose plain duty is simply to defend 
themselves pretending that that duty is weakened by the fact that a 
Mr. Hoover or a Senator Taft makes an isolationist speech. The 
policy of the United States Government is not the policy of these 
gentlemen. And the more fully the Governments of Europe succeed 
in persuading General Eisenhower of their own determination, the 
further will American policy move away from the isolationist 
extreme. 


General de Lattre’s Command 


If General de Lattre de Tassigny had not chosen to mark his 
arrival in Indo-China with such stirring appeals for confidence in 
himself, there would be more temptation to rejoice in the news of 
rebel reverses which he was able to announce this week. For there 
is a natural tendency—no doubt wholly unjustified on this occasion 
—to look with suspicion on victories which come so dutifully to 
time. But there are undeniably certain aspects of the military 
situation in Indo-China which create a much more favourable 
impression than a month ago. First there is the presence of the 
general himself. Since his arrival he has been busily infusing his 
energy and optimism into the troops under his command ; he has 
made several visits to the scene of the fighting in the north, and 
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he has pledged his very considerable reputation that the days of 
retreat are over. Secondly, there is the failure of the Viet-Minh 
forces to follow up their astonishing autumn victories, which seemed 
at one time to have left the whole of Tongking more or less at 
their mercy. It is difficult to judge how seriously intended was the 
offensive which General de Lattre now claims to have broken ; 
rebel forces do not seem to have been employed on any considerable 
scale, and their advance may have been meant more as a probe 
in strength than as an attempt to outflank Haiphong. But whatever 
the rebel objective may have been, the fact that it has not been 
reached is invigorating. Thirdly, there is the continued failure of 
Chinese troops to put in an appearance, at least in any numbers, 
by the side of Viet-Minh. This failure is nowadays likely to arouse 
only qualified hope, but the conditions for Chinese entry into 
Indo-China are not as easy as they were made in Korea. If it 
does turn out that General de Lattre has made a successful start to 
his military undertakings, he will be in a much stronger position 
when he turns his attention to the other, and even more intractable, 
side of his command—the political. 


Settlement in Nepal 

As the result of pressure by the Government of India, Nepal is 
now committed to an experiment in constitutional reform. Within 
two vears a constituent assembly is to be collected which will have 
the task of drawing up a constitution; meanwhile, the Prime 
Minister is to be assisted by a “€abinet” of fourteen members, 
and the King, whose flight to India set off all the recent commotion, 
is to return to Nepal, or at any rate to appoint a regent who will 
keep warm his throne. The Maharaja-Prime Minister will have good 
eason, on both theoretical and practical grounds, to mistrust the 
new programme to which he is now committed. The imposition of 
western techniques of government on a country as sturdily unpre- 
pared for them as Nepal is bound to be a hazardous operation, 
particularly when, as in the present case, universal adult suffrage 
is insisted upon. There is, moreover, very doubtful wisdom in the 
composition of the proposed “ Cabinet”; this is to consist of four- 
teen members, half of them drawn from the Rana family (to which 
the Prime Minister himself belongs), and half from the ranks of 
the reformers—in other words, from the ranks of those who have 
achieved distinction by their opposition to the Prime Minister and 
his family. This is the sort of compromise which is quite capable 
of stultifying all government; its only advantage is that it will 
presumably put an end to the fighting which has continued in Nepal 
since the beginning of the crisis. That Nepal was certain sooner 
or later to move away from autocracy cannot be doubted, but that 
the move should finally have been made as the result of outside 
pressure and at such a rapid pace is more open to question. 


Groundnuts Fade Away 


All the worst nightmares of those who wished well to the 
groundnuts scheme are coming true. From 3,210,000 acres the area 
to be cleared was cut to 600,000, and then to 210,000, where it now 
stands, with the qualification that not all the area will be available 
for agriculture and that the acquisition of knowledge by experiment 
rather than the quick production of vast quantities of groundnuts 
is the main objective. The last nightmare of all—one in which 
the bush creeps back over eroded plains and crumbling buildings— 
has not come true, but it will be impossible now to pin any advance 
hopes on the large-scale experiment in clearing and mechanised 
agriculture which has taken the place of the groundnuts scheme. 
Even the expressions of faith in the ultimate success of the scheme, 
which came from the wilder enthusiasts but also from 
mprejudiced outside observers and even from embittered officials 
who resigned because they could not stand the pretences of some 
of its leaders, must now cease while the experimenters go on with 
work. If in the end that faith is justified, then what credit 
there is will go to a few devoted men who have given good years of 
their lives to working and learning in the heat and dust of Africa. 
In any case the Groundnuts Scheme as originally conceived will 
not have succeeded and no credit whatever will be due to the former 
Food and the, ex-Chairman of the Overseas Food 
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Corporation who persisted in error far too long. The oversight of 
the scheme has now quite properly been transferred from the 
Ministry of Food to the Colonial Office. The Overseas Food Cor. 
poration, for reasons’ neither fully explained nor easily explicable, 
remains in charge of the operations. And £36,500,000, many high 
hopes, and the health and even the lives of a number of good men 
have been sacrificed in one of the most spectacular failures ever 
committed in the name of planning. 


The Capital Levy Myth 

The realisation that the new defence effort is going to call for 
some pretty drastic financial measures was bound to be followed 
by some industrious rummaging in the rag-bag of ingenious devices 
for solving the whole problem in short order. Inevitably the device 
of the capital levy has been re-discovered. The arguments for this 
particular method of making the rich pay the bill are much the same 
as they always were, though it has taken the fertile mind of Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman to discover that the levy is a device for tapping 
the real wealth of the country—most students of the subject having 
been under the impression that real wealth consisted of material 
goods and the capacity of the workers and that the levy transferred 
a monetary increment to the State. But that an effort on the scale 
now required cannot be averted by a financial trick, or any other 
sort of trick, is sufficiently plain to all. And, as to the more detailed 
technical arguments against a capital levy as such, they are stated 
all over again very clearly by Mr. S. P. Chambers, formerly of the 
Inland Revenue, in the current issue of the Lloyds Bank Review. 
Shortly, these arguments are that any capital levy would require an 
enormous apparatus of valuation and collection; that it could 
hardly produce more than £10,000,000, as against a budget of 
£4,000,000,000 ; that the only redistribution of wealth that it would 
produce would occur by way of inflation and would thus involve 
the maximum of injustice; and that the small amounts finally 
collected would only reach the exchequer some three or four years 
after the imposition of the levy. No doubt if this question could 
be settled by rational argument it would have been closed once and 
for all when it was broached after the 1914-18 War. In the cir- 
cumstances the most that can be hoped for is that those persons who 
still persist in resurrecting it will realise that any attempt to impose 
a capital levy could only succeed in throwing the whole counfry into 
disunity and confusion at a time when unity and lucidity are more 
necessary than ever before. 


Employing the Blind 

Any statement affecting our 87,000 blind fellow-countrymen is 
sure of a ready hearing. During the nineteenth century British 
philanthropy built up an astonishingly large number of charities 
and societies founded to meet their varied needs and in 1920 the 
State stretched out its powerful arm to consolidate their work into 
a national system. The overwhelming need of blind young persons 
and of adults who lose their sight while of working age is oppor- 
tunity to earn full livelihood. Only so can frustration be wholly 
defeated. Henry Fawcett’s Postmaster-Generalship shows what is 
possible. It, was a happy idea to apply the Working Party technique 
to “investigate the facilities existing for the employment of blind 
persons in industry and in public and other services and to make 
recommendations for their development.” The Report of the 
Working Party on the Employment of Blind Persons (H.M.S.O., 
Is. 1ld., post free) discharges that reference lucidly and in close 
detail. In describing the gainful occupations in which blind people 
have proved themselves able to hold their own, or even more than 
their own, with sighted colleagues and competitors, it scrupulously 
avoids special pleading or sentimental appeal. “ When he engages 
a blind worker an employer has the right to expect that it will be 
worth his while to do so. . . . The blind worker can and should 
do a full week's work for a full week’s pay.” An impressive 
accumulation of facts and evidence justifies the Working Party's 
proposals on that realistic basis to rehabilitate, train and place blind 
and blinded persons of working age in normal employment—a 
policy of. advantage in an era of full employment and also of 
profound psvchological value to those on whom blindness falls. 
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A WAY OF LIFE 


HAT is it that binds the members of the British 

Commonwealth together and justifies the common 

application of some such term as family conclave to 
a conference like that now in progress between Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London? It was once a bond of race, for 
despite the admixtures in Canada and South Africa, and to some 
extent in New Zealand, the dominant section of the population 
was mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin, and composed largely of 
immigrants of the first generation and their children. Once, too, 
the single visible bond was the King—King of Canada or of 
Australia no less than of Great Britain. Today the bond of race 
has gone, and the Commonwealth has been markedly enriched 
by the accession of its Asiatic members. Even the bond of king- 
ship no longer links the whole society, for though India accepts 
the sovereign as a symbol she is, and is resolved to remain, a 
republic pure and simple. Where then is the bond of unity ? 
For most of us a little thought would supply it, but it is suggestive 
and encouraging none the less that the answer should have been 
given publicly, by the Prime Minister of one of the youngest, 
and one of the three Asiatic, States members of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. There were, he said on Monday, 
the day after his belated arrival in London, 400 million people 
who were not British, but who were in the Commonwealth 
because they believed in the same way of life and the same ideals. 
That, in fact, is the conclusion of the whole matter. Common 
interests count for something. There is room for common 
schemes of defence and for agreements for the facilitation of 
trade, but in both such fields a larger circle than the Common- 
wealth is involved, and geography rather than sentiment governs 
associations. But fundamentally the bond is a way of life—a way 
marked by such qualities as tolerance and justice in both private 
affairs and public, the conscientious observance of engagements, 
comradeship and a sympathetic understanding of an individual 
member's problems and a liberal readiness to help in case of 
need. 

In all this, it is always necessary to .recognise, the British 
Commonwealth forms only the inmost of a series of concentric 
circles. The second consists of the Commonwealth in union with 
the United States, an association based again on a common way 
of life and substantially the same attitude towards the world as 
a whole. Here, if anywhere, is the guarantee of world peace. 
To put the thing merely in terms of chill negation, if America 
and the Commonwealth took different roads peace would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. The danger of that is small. There 
may be and are from time to time sharp divergences about 
method, but as to essential purpose and aim there is none. 
Substantially the same way of life prevails, and such a common 
heritage as the Common Law of England has shaped the outlook 
of both peoples more effectively than is generally imagined. 
When we come to the larger circles, those, for example, of the 
Atlantic Treaty States and finally of the United Nations, there 
the chief part of the bond is a signed and sealed agreement, 
valuable and valid, but less to be depended on in the end than 
the association which rests simply on the common way of life. 
But such a union has its compulsions—of patience, of tolerance, 
of restraint. However strong the bond, no one can desire to see 
its strength gratuitously tested. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, naturally 
enough, though perhaps too precipitately, proposes to judge the 
present Commonwealth Conference by its capacity to settle the 
difference between his own country and India. It may succeed 
in that, but only by persuasion, not constraint. There is ample 
room for compromise ; the report of Sir Owen Dixon, the United 
Nations mediator, has shown that clearly. But if no success ts 


achieved the responsibility will rest on one or both of the States 
immediately concerned. 

That problem has been engaging the Commonwealth Ministers 
only informally. Of their formal discussions little has been dis- 
closed. That they have covered, among other things, the situation 
in Korea and the prospects of a treaty with Japan has indeed 
been revealed, and might in any case have been divined. The 
advantages of the conclusion of the Japanese treaty would be 
considerable. Japan, like Germany, would seem to have been 
considerably democratised, and the danger of a recrudescence of 
aggressive nationalism is no greater there than in Germany. 
Successful as the MacArthur régime may have been in many 
ways the feeling outside America, and to some extent inside, 
that it has lasted long enough is general ; the recent suggestion 
about rearming Japan has confirmed that impression. It is 
important, moreover, that in the swift evolution which Asia is 
undergoing Japan should play her due part. There are risks to 
be seen here admittedly, but the prospects of Japan aligning her- 
self with the forces of stability are strong. She has no love for 
Russia, and at the General Election of two years ago Communists 
secured no more than 35 seats out of 466. That there would be 
difficulties about the negotiation of a treaty is recognised. Russia, 
though she was at war with Japan for no more than eight days, 
would have to be a party to it, and the Peking Government could 
hardly be excluded from the discussions. But the present indeter- 
minate position is as unsatisfactory in the case of Japan as it is 
in that of Austria—where the single obstacle to the immediate 
conclusion of a treaty is Russia. It remains to be seen whether 
the proposed meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers will 
materialise ; that, no doubt, has been one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion at the Commonwealth Conference. If it does, relations 
with Japan will inevitably have to be considered, in spite of the 
Russian desire to confine the agenda to purely German questions. 

But the situation in Korea, of course, dominates everything. 
The first essential here is to maintain unity between the Common- 
wealth States, and between them as a whole and America by 
every means possible. That full identity of view does not exist 
is well known. Mr. Nehru is determined that India shall take 
no step inconsistent with neutrality. Action under United 
Nations auspices would not properly fall under that description, 
but India’s participation in military measures is not essential, 
and, meanwhile, the efforts of Mr. Nehru to get on terms 
with China, and of Sir Benegal Rau as a member of the cease- 
fire committee at Lake Success, are fully appreciated. More 
serious is the difference between the United States, which desires 
now to brand China as an aggressor, and take further steps 
against her in consequence, and those, including most or all of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers, who realise how fateful such 
a step might be. That China is, in fact, an aggressor is indisput- 
able, but to take the steps which formal logic requires when 
the result might be to set all Asia, and much more than Asia, 
aflame would be a decision of the gravest order. The United 
States feels strongly about the necessity of calling a manifest 
spade a spade, and has circularised twenty-two of the United 
Nations States, including the members of the Commonwealth, 
with an exposition of its views ; and the strongly anti-Communist, 
which is at the same time a strongly anti-appeasement, section 
of public opinion in the United States cannot be ignored. The 
effect on China, with Russia at her back, of a stronger line by the 
United Nations can only be conjectural, with no assurance that 
any conjecture would be right. The Political Committee at Lake 
Success will have considered the matter further by the time these 
lines are read. The case for giving China a little longer to listea 
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to reason is strong, and it may be hoped that the American dele- 
gation will be able after reflection to accept that view. 

The avoidance of any danger of a cleavage here is the more 
imperative in the light of the complete unanimity which exists 
between the United States and the Commonwealth Governments 
in other spheres. There is, of course, an Opposition in America, 
with Senator Taft as its chief spokesman ; but Mr. Taft is either 
not highly successful in deciding what he means or not highly 
successful in imparting the information. President Truman, as 
his speech on Monday, one of the best of his career, showed, is 
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under no such difficulty on either score. His grave and realistic 
picture of the situation in Europe, with his promise of America’s 
maximum contribution to the organisation of defence, has made 
as deep an impression on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
inspiration of General Eisenhower's resolution and quiet com- 
petence has. It is a warning to Russia which she may or may 
not heed. It is a pledge to the possible victims of Russian aggres- 
sion, particularly in Europe. The only thing that could weaken 
its effect would be signs anywhere that Russia's eternal hope of 
a rift between America and Britain was finding some fulfilment. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


APTAIN PETER THORNEYCROFT'S suggestion of the 
possibility of a Coalition Government is interesting by 
reason of the position Captain Thorneycroft occupies. 

A former junior Minister who sits by preference on a back bench, 
he stands well with his party, and at the same time can always 
be counted on for a certain independence of outlook. There 
fs no reason to suppose that in throwing out feelers about a 
coalition he was expressing anyone’s views but his own. The 
case for a coalition rests on the conviction that the present 
Government is not strong enough to handle a grave crisis. The 
difficulty about it is that it would be difficult to imagine Mr. 
Churchill taking second place in any administration—Mr. Baldwin 
in 1931 was a different story—and next to impossible to imagine the 
Conservatives taking part in a Government part of whose business 
it was to carry out the steel nationalisation Act. Responsibility for 
driving on with that disastrous measure—when a postponement of 
the vesting date would be perfectly simple—rests heavy on the Prime 
Minister. On the whole it looks as though a Coalition Government, 
if it comes at all, would have to come after another General Election. 
Would Captain Thorneycroft, I wonder, welcome the idea as strongly 
if the Conservatives were returned with a good working majority ? 
* * . * 

So the Ashes stay where they are—where they have been, it is 
melancholy to recall, since Jardine’s eleven in 1932-3 installed them 
for a brief period at Lord's (if that is where they are deposited 
when here). But even the most patriotic Afstralian would admit 
that this time the Englishmen have had cruel luck. There was that 
second. match in which the weather permitted Australia, winning 
the toss and batting first, to make a normal score, and after that 
got so atrocious that anything like reasonable cricket and reasonable 
runs was out of the question. And to lose two indispensable 
bowlers, Bailey and Wright, in this last match virtually settled 
everything, for even if England had not made such a mise:able 
show in the second innings it could hardly have kept the Australian 
runs down if Australia had had to bat again. It is an unsatisfactory 
way for any side to win the rubber, as Australians no doubt agree, 
but there it is, and they have plenty of skill to be congratulated on, 
as well as plenty of luck. Whoever fails to deserve laurels on 
the English side, it certainly is not Brown, whose captaincy has 
been admirable and his achievements with both bat and ball 
beyond all expectation. 

* * * * 

Christians, said Canon L. J. Collins in St. Paul’s on Sunday, 
ought to meddle in politics. That depends. I have just been reading 
a pamphlet by Canon Collins and Mr. Victor Gollancz called 
Christianity and the War Crisis (Gollancz, 6d.) which appears to 
me by no means a happy form”of meddling. Emotional in phrasing, 
the pamphlet raises a number of old points (by no means all of 
them good) as though they were new, mixes theology and politics 
unhelpfully and advances various proposals which seem to have no 
close relation to realities. It is, in fact, no “ aberration in the human 
mind * which speaks of some fifty millions of English men, women 
and children generically as “ England,” and similarly with Russia, 
America, and so on; it is merely a matter of common sense and 
convenience. The contention: “We have a War Office but no 
Peace Office. Could anything be more irrational ?” is neither 
mew nor very bright; we have a Foreign Office whose business it 


is to work ceaselessly for peace (as on the whole it does) and to 
add a Peace Office “ charged with the prevention of war by every 
spiritual and psychological method ” could only produce confusion, 
superfluity or futility ; Mr. Bevin’s views on this would be instructive. 
As for the ‘declaration that “ President Truman, Mr. Attlee, Mr. 
Stalin, President Mao and the rest [the French no doubt also ran] 
must meet immediately,” the idea had, in fact, occurred to one or 
two people already, but the further idea: “If you don’t succeed 
at the first conference have another conference and then another” 
probably hadn't. The suggestion may be that so long as you are 
conferring you won't go to war. Another suggestion is that an 
aggressor who wanted to go to war might decline to confer. 
* * * 7 

Sinclair Lewis interpreted, or at any rate pictured, the Middle 
West as no other modern novelist has done. His Main Street, 
appearing in 1920 just after a war in which American participation 
had aroused a new interest here in the United States, fixed the idea 
of a small Middle West town firmly in British minds ; and Babbht, 
two years later, created a type which in fact was by no means as 
typical as some English readers might assume. But after reading 
his later novel, Kingsblood Royal, on the lot of an American 
with a fraction of negro blood in him, I asked a good authority 
incredulously whether anything like this could be believed. He 
answered regretfully that it could; the picture in fact was little, 
if anything, of an exaggeration. Main Street, 1 should expect, will 
be a good deal re-read now. It will bear it. 

. * . * 

Progress is always to be applauded, and we seem to have made 
considerable advances in the matter of losing things. An old 
Punch picture showed a slightly ‘exhilarated bandsman on a Scottish 
station platform searching feverishly for his ticket ; the collector's 
insistence “ Ye canna ha’ lost it” evoked the rejoinder “ Ah canna ? 
Why, mon, Ah've lost the big drum.” Nothing could be more 
comprehensible in days when British Railways loses a 13 cwt. 
conveyor for a month, and the whole issue of a December magazine 
(still missing), and Westminster Abbey mislays the Coronation 
Stone. Nelson's column itself is none too safe. 

* * * * 

I learn from a Keswick paper that Mr. A. Colin Corah of that 
town has had conferred on him the Degree Ph.D. (Hons.) by the 
Académie’ Internationale, “affiliated with universities and Learned 
Institutions throughout the world.” I do not congratulate Mr. A. 
Colin Corah. One of the quixotic bestowers of this spurious 
distinction is Geo. H. Gronn, Mus. Doc., Ph.D. He is a new one 
on me. The other bestower is Henry Chellew, M.A., LL.D. He 
is anything but new. 

* + . * 

“Tt will show Soviet Russia that we do not intend to be brow- 
beaten by their underhand methods.” Air-Commodore Harvey, 
M.P., in The Times. 

Underhand ? Or uppercut? Anyhow, I should like to see it 
illustrated. 

* . * . 

“The Minister appealed for fuel economy both in the home and 
in the workshop. He said the Prime Minister had been dropped.” 

Sunday Times. 


Firm action at last—and quite time too. JANUS 
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What Kind of Controls? 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


T is commonly said that soldiers plan to fight a war with the 
weapons, methods and ideas of the last one, and only find by 
bitter experience that the silent march of progress has rendered 

them out of date. There is certainly a good deal of evidence on 
both sides of the Atlantic that administrators are planning to con- 
duct the economic side of rearmament with the methods they used 
in the Second World War. If there are more signs of that happening 
in America, that, perhaps, is only because the Americans, as is their 
habit, have been quick off the mark while we in this matter of 
rearmament are, characteristically, showing ourselves slow starters 
and hardly appear to have begun to think systematically about the 
new economic problems of the cold war. 

Certainly America has clapped on “ direct controls ” with a speed 
and decisiveness only possible in that land of free enterprise. The 
Defence Production Act has been passed permitting the establish- 
ment of price-ceilings and of wage-stops. The Defence Production 
Administration has been set up under Mr. William Harrison with 
dictatorial powers over production. Here only one or two timid 
and tentative steps have so far been taken, forced on the Govern- 
ment by actual specific shortages of raw materials. Most notable 
js the Zinc Order, under which in view of the famine in this 
particular metal (notwithstanding that the United States Govern- 
ment owns a “ stockpile” of 500,000 tons—about 24 years’ normal 
British consumption) its employment (alone or in conjunction with 
copper) for some two hundred “end uses,” including pails and 
dustbins and similar household articles, has been forbidden. 

But in this country Mr. Strauss, convinced Socialist and 
planner as he is, has shrunk from setting up a full-scale allocation 
scheme under which no manufacturer could procure zinc except 
under licence issued by the Ministry of Supply. Instead, he is 
looking to the trade associations concerned to help him out by 
organising the distribution of zinc among the industries concerned 
on a “voluntary” basis. Will such a system work ? I don’t see 
how it can possibly work, left just like that. Remember that 
shortages breed shortages. Today it may be only a matter of a 
few materials, like zinc and sulphur, being really scarce. But 
presently all kinds of other materials, substitutes or partial substi- 
tutes for the scarce ones, will become scarce in their turn. It is 
Impossible to believe that in such a situation industrial companies 
can agree among themselves through their trade associations on the 
distribution of the scarce materials, subject merely to the sanction 
of an official ban on using them for certain “end uses.” Either 
we shall have to get back quickly to the all-out “direct control ” 
system of the war—with all its creaking clumsiness, its waste of 
time and man-power, its infuriating frustrations—or we shall 
have to think of something else. 

In America, as I have indicated, the first instinct was to jump 
straight back into direct controls on an ali-embracing scale. But 
already the Americans have begun to question their first thoughts, 
and to wonder whether the economic policy of the 1941-45 war is 
appropriate for the war of 1950-1955, 1965-1975—who knows what 
year? It is after all a matter of the “end use” of your economic 
policy. In World War II we were engaged in an all-in wrestling 
bout with our opponents, in which we were willing to suffer and 
inflict any damage—provided only that we came out alive. So 
we drove ourselves and our industrial plant full out, careless of 
the damage and injustices we caused, and we stimulated ourselves 
the while with bigger and bigger draughts of inflation, careless of 
the reaction which would follow, and from which indeed we are 
still suffering. But our present circumstances are quite different. 
We are not as yet seriously at grips with the enemy, and if we 
behaved as though we were we might find ourseives played out just 
at the moment when hot war began. So when Professor Lionel 
Robbins writes to The Times and says that we want, with all 
speed, (1) rearmament, (2) stockpiling of materials and (3) deep 
Shelters, I agree with him that it would be excellent if we could have 
all three, but I question whether, if the price of getting all three at 


once is to be economic dictatorship-cum-inflation, he is not seeking 
to fight the next war with the economic weapons of the last. 

It is a matter of tempo—and, of course, we can only hypothesise 
about the tempo. The generally-accepted hypothesis seems to be 
that the urgent need is to recruit and equip the requisite number of 
divisions to defend the eastern frontier of Western Germany, and 
that—provided always that we are in time thus to stave off a 
Russian sweep through Europe—we may then have to face a long- 
drawn-out struggle for economic mastery. If that assumption 
should be anything like right, then rearmament in the short-term 
sense should have a long start over stockpiling and deep shelters. 
And if it is right, then a repetition of the economic storm-tactics 
used in World War IL might prove disastrous. 

In a country like ours, where the fear-motive is ruled out as a 
deliberate weapon, dictatorship economics do not work well; they 
only work passably well for short periods when the fear-motive, 
supplementing the patriotic motive which is strong in hot war but, 
regrettably, less strong otherwise, is supplied from outside. Infla- 
tion, the drug which must always accompany, in order to make 
tolerable, an extensive system of “ direct controls,” does not work 
well either, for it is essentially a device for fooling all, or most, of 
the people all of the time. There is indeed a school of thought both 
here and in America which advocates continuous inflation. Pro- 
fessor Slichter of Harvard, for example, has advocated a continuous 
ten per cent. per annum inflation, but with safeguards for almost 
every class of income-receivers, wage-earners, bond-holders, 
pensioners. It is a counsel of despair. If America or any other 
country could successfully work a system in which the currency 
lost ten per cent. of its purchasing-power every year without anybody 
suffering, surely it would find it much easier to run a system in 
which the currency kept its purchasing-power constant and no 
elaborate compensating adjustment of incomes was necessary. 

If—to quote a phrase from a striking article in the latest number 
of Fortune—*“ we have to look on rearmament not as an emergency 
but as a new kind of normality,” we have to work out a new kind 
of normal economic system. We have to re-employ some of the 
instruments of the old normal system which have been on half-time 
since 1939, notably the price-mechanism and the rate of interest. 
I am not saying that we can or should dispense with all direct 
controls. We cannot ignore or expunge the history of the past ten 
years. What I am saying is that unless we are prepared to reinstate 
the war-time “direct controls” in full force and strength—which 
even the Labour Government jibs at—we shall before long find 
ourselves in economic chaos unless we do call in the old monetary 
controls. The main one is, of course, the balancing of the Budget. 
That is in these days fairly widely understood—and that is a great 
gain—but it may well prove impossible genuinely to balance the 
Budget unless other steps are taken. 

Genuine balance implies that the Government’s tax-revenue out 
of current income, plus the community's current savings, shall cover 
the Government's current expenditure and all capital expenditure 
both public and private. The odds are that with increasing Govern- 
ment expenditure on armaments and with ebbing private savings 
the two sides of the equation cannot be made to meet—without 
fresh inflation. Short of inflation the remedy, the only remedy, is 
to curb all unnecessary capital expenditure and to stimulate savings. 

The main instrument for that is to raise the rate of interest. Such 
a statement is commonly—or was until lately—met either with 
incredulity or with horror. “ Raise the rate of interest ! What good 
would that do, unless you raise it to 7 or 10 per cent., in which 
case you would cause bankruptcies and widespread unemployment, 
seriously embarrass the banks and add tens if not hundreds of 
millions to the cost of the National Debt?” That is or was tho 
common reaction. What is the answer to it? The answer is that 
you cannot have rearmament without tears, but that there is no 
reason to suppose that any of these things would happen in undue 
measure. Certainly no serious amount of unemployment would be 
caused, while, undoubtedly, the switch-over of employment from 
inessential (judged in the light of present circumstances) to essential 
purposes would be facilitated. 

The case for using the rate of interest is that it would both 
encourage saving (and, what is equally important, discourage dis- 
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saving) and limit undesirable investment. Is it not preposterous in 
times such as these that a man should be able to hold zine which 
he doesn't need at an interest cost of no more than 34 per cent? Is 
it right that a local authority should be subject to no greater check 
on the economical and efficient planning of its housing and public- 
works programmes than a borowing-rate of 3 per cent.? 

The rate of interest is an essential part of the price-system. Like 
prices, it works both ways—on the supply of and demand for 
capital. No Government has yet been able to dispense with the 
price-systeni—though all in recent years have monkeyed about with 
it. It makes for efficient production and provides an automatic 
adjustment mechanism for specific scarcities. I do not think that in 
the present emergency we can dispense altogether with “ controls” 
and leave it all to the Budget and the price-system, but I do think 
that we ought to give the price-system more work and not less to do. 
And if the Labour Government is as unwilling as it seems to be to 
go in for “controls” in a big way, we shall land ourselves in an 
meovenanted amount of inflation unless we do. 


Baltinglass Fight 


By BRIAN INGLIS 

Dublin. 
NCE in a generation, perhaps, anger at the revelation of 
a wrong done to an individual by the State takes so firm 
a hold on a country’s imagination that nothing will satisfy 
its citizens until the wrong has been put right. Dreyfus was one 
sufferer, young Archer-Shee another ; and now, in Ireland, we have 
our Helen Cooke. And if there is something of the ludicrous about 
“The Battle of Baltinglass,” the title by which her story will be 
handed down to legend, no matter. The show has been none the 
less heartening because it has occasionally strayed, like an early 

O'Casey play, from drama into farce. 

The Post Office in the little town of Baltinglass, County Wicklow, 
has been run by a member of the Cooke family for as long as the 
oldest inhabitant of the town can remember. For years the post- 
mistress was an elderly lady, who left the actual running of the 
office to her niece, Helen. When the time came for the aunt to 
resign, for reasons of ill-health, it was taken for granted in the town 
that the niece would be formally confirmed in the office which she 
had so long and capably filled. The living of a sub-postmaster, 
however, is in the gift of the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs— 
one of the very few relics of the political “ spoils system ” in Ireland. 
The Minister, “on mature reflection,” as he later put it, gave the 
job to one Michael Farrell. Michael Farrell is the son of a promi- 
nent member of the County Wicklow Labour Party. Mr. Everett, 
the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, is a Labour Party member. 
He sits for County Wicklow. 

Mr. Everett, let it be stressed, was within his rights. Nobody is 
surprised after the death of a judge if the vacant place on the 
bench goes to a barrister whose chief qualifications appear to be 
his political services to the party in power; the surprise is if it 
does not. Local postmasterships are similarly awarded, other things 
being equal. In this case, though, other things were not equal. A 
village postmistress, in Ireland as in England, very quickly becomes 
an institution. The thought that their Miss Cooke was to be thrown 
out of her old employment enraged the townsfolk ; and when post- 
office engineers arrived in Baltinglass one December day to transfer 
the office to Michael Farrell's premises down the road, they were 
resisted by an improvised picket-line, and had to return to Dublin 
with their work undone. 

Since then Baltinglass has rarely been off the newspapers’ main 
news pages. At first most of the attention was taken by counter- 
attacks from Michael Farrell's supporters, local members of the 
Labour Party. It was all a plot, they insisted, hatched by political 
enemies. A more ingenious accusation was that “ agents of British 
Imperialism were trying to blacken the Irish workers “—a reference 
to the Ascendancy background of some of Miss Cooke's supporters. 
One of these was Major-General Dennis, an Alamein D.S.O., whose 
family have been landowners in the district for generations ; they 
were responsible for the appointment of a Cooke to the Post Office 
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in the first place, back in the last century. Another, the Farrellites 
discovered to their joy, was a first cousin, once removed, of Queen 
Elizabeth. Helen Cooke's supporters hurriedly disclaimed this 
connection ; republicanism may no longer be a living issue, but it 
is still a not-to-be-defied convention. Any small advantage this may 
have obtained for the Farrellites was lost when they tried to insinuate 
that their opponents’ support was drawn from “ the Protestants,” 
This roused the local Catholic priest to write, from a sick-bed, to 
the Prime Minister, urging him to rectify the grave injustice done 
to Helen Cooke. The publication of this letter in the Press was one 
of the campaign's decisive thrusts. 

Baltinglass came up for discussion at the next sitting of Parlia- 
ment; but the debate dissolved in uproar. An ex-Minister called 
Mr. Everett “a dirty, low-down rat,” and then referred to the 
Deputy Speaker, who reprimanded him, as “a political hack.” The 
row distracted attention from the Minister's apologia, fortunately 
for the Minister. It was clear from his speech that he was deter- 
mined to stand by his decision; and the people of Baltinglass 
prepared for war. A roster was drawn up of citizens who were 
prepared to sit on a particular flagstone outside the old Post Office, 
which, it was known, would have to be removed by engineers before 
a change of premises could be made. Just at this time the weather 
turned extremely cold ; and it was decided to replace the pickets 
by a large fire-alarm bell, electrically operated on the principle of 
a burglar-alarm. 

The people of Baltinglass were aroused by this alarm a couple 
of mornings later, and rushed to the Post Office in various stages of 
undress. They came too late. A large force of police had been 
brought in from surrounding districts, strong enough to enable the 
engineers to complete their task with no worse interruption than 
a few undignified scuffles. The setback only stimulated Helen 
Cooke's supporters to further effort. They instituted a boycott of 
the new office, walking miles, it was reported, to put their letters 
in boxes not cleared locally. Subscribers agreed not to use their 
telephones, and some telegraph poles were felled, calling down on 
the lawbreakers a rebuke from the parish priest. Offers of assistance 
and money came in from all over the country Prominent members 
of parties in the coalition resigned rather than identify themselves 
with the Government's support of the Minister: and it became 
apparent that unless Mr. Everett climbed down, the Government 
itself would be in danger. 

The decisive step was taken by Helen Cooke. She had previously 
been contemplating emigration to seek work in England: but 
suddenly it was announced that she had been offered financial 
backing to contest a seat in Parliament. The prospect of her putting 
up against the Minister in County Wicklow was delightedly dis- 
cussed in Dublin bars. Anyone conversant with the ways of the 
Irish electorate will know that her election would have been certain. 
As an exile she might have been forgotten, but in the Dail she 
would be a standing reproach to the Government. Shortly after 
her plans were announced, Michael Farrell resigned from his new 
post. The Minister accepted the resignation in an incredibly naive 
self-exculpatory letter. Radio Eireann, which up to that time had 
done its best to ignore the whole business—not easy, when the 
papers were full of it—gave the letter in full ; Radio Eireann comes 
under the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. The Minister 
announced that the post would be put up for general application 
Once again ; and up to the time of writing Miss Cooke has not been 
reinstated. There can be no doubt that she will be, unless her 
supporters insist upon her holding out for an apology to humiliate 
the Minister, in which case public opinion, already sated, may swing 
back in his favour. 

The battle of Baltinglass has been neither as long-drawn-out, nor 
as frustrating, as the Dreyfus and Archer-Shee affairs ; but it has 
some of their elements of fineness. You in England have possibly 
seen only the comic side in the Press: but we like to feel there is 
more to it than that. The value of the Baltinglass battle lies not, 
as some of Miss Cooke’s supporters would have us believe, in its 
revelations of the need for a cleaner administration. Nobody who 
knows Mr. Everett would suspect him of corrupt practices ; his 
fault was simply that he allowed politics to entrap him into doing 
something from which as a private individual he would have 
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recoiled. No, the real comfort of the business for us is that so 
many and diverse people should forget political and sectarian 
rancour in an individual's cause. We, too, have been amused ; but 
we also have a mellow feeling, as the Jrish Times pontifically said, 
that “a community that can produce such an upsurge of public 
opinion is basically sound.” 


Wakefield and “ The 
Spectator ” 


By C. E, CARRINGTON 


HEN that fiery Scot, Robert Rintoul, founded the 

Spectator in 1828, his intention was to collect a disci- 

plined team of contributors who would lead the van of 
radical reform. One of his first discoveries was a literary convict 
in Newgate, named Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Before his convic- 
tion, for an audaciously imprudent attempt to abduct an heiress, 
Wakefield had been a buck of the Regency, and a diplomatic attaché 
in Paris. A sentence of three years’ detention in Newgate put a 
stop to his romantic vagaries and to his hopes of advancement in 
politics or diplomacy. Thereafter he was never quite trusted, nor 
quite deserved to be, since he was unable to abstain from intrigue. 
He preferred to go round-about, to burrow, to work—as he said— 
“like the mole in out-of-sight obscurity,” with the result that 
everyone who knew what was what in imperial politics knew all 
about him, while the general public-never heard his name. He had 
furious rages, could be blisteringly rude, hated relentlessly and 
was always getting himself disliked by someone new. Quite late 
in life he met Thackeray, who summed him up next day: “ A rogue 
if ever I saw one. I could tell by his face and the tone of his 
voice.” But Lord Durham trusted him, and Rintoul trusted him. 
Wakefield’s career and Rintoul’s were simultaneous; they were 
friends and correspondents for thirty years. 

Gibbon Wakefield had ink in his blood. His father was a radical 
of some eminence, and he was related to a whole tribe of left-ish 
journalists and agitators. In the Wakefield collection at the British 
Museum there are letters from Francis Place to the father of this 
unmanageable young man, with advice about getting him to settle 
down. His cousin, Elizabeth Fry, in the course of her ordinary 
rounds, visited him several times in prison, and that, according to 
the family tradition, was the influence that turned him towards 
writing on penal reform. A powerful pamphlet, on the punishment 
of death, won commendation in the Spectator. From the death- 
penalty to the transportation of convicts was a short step, and from 
colonisation by means of convicts to colonisation in some better 
way followed in due course. What was to be called the Wakefield 
Plan, the system of selling Crown Lands in the colonies at a uniform 
fixed price, and applying the money to the despatch of selected 
emigrants, appears very early in his writings. A first draft of it 
was in a daily paper in 1829, and, in March, 1830, a few weeks 
before his release from Newgate, Wakefield was invited to write 
for the Spectator on “ systematic colonisation.” 

He elaborated the process in book after book. It soon became 
the common form of colonial theorising. For twenty or thirty years, 
the age of the great emigration, all talk about colonisation started 
from his postulates. You were for the Wakefield plan or you were 
against it; you could not ignore it. Colonies that failed, like the 
1829 settlement at Swan River and the 1849 settlement in Natal, 
were quoted triumphantly by Wakefield’s disciples as demonstra- 
tions of his infallibility. These projectors neglected his principles, 
and you could see what happened. Colonies that prospered, like 
South Australia and Canterbury, New Zealand, prospered, said 
the faithful, just in proportion to their fidelity to the Wakefield 
plan, and in spite of all the obstacles put in their path by the hated 
Colonial Office. 

it was Wakefield’s misfortune to be denounced by the strait-laced 
for his youthful errors, and by many political economists for his 


heresy. He was savagely attacked by Karl Marx who, with his 
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usual sardonic perversity, managed to represeat the Wakefield plan 
as almost exactly the opposite of what it was. Even the colonials 
were highly suspicious of his intentions. In Australia, where the 
Wakefield plan was partially enforced by Government, he was 
regarded as a sort of creature of the Colonial Office. And in none 
of the six settlements which he founded was—or is—his name 
held in much honour. What, then, did he achieve, and how did he 
do it? 

His colonial career lasted from 1831 to 1854. No one knows how 
many pamphlets he issued or how many articles he wrote, for the 
Spectator, or for the Colonial Gazette, a subsidiary which was run 
at a loss for distribution in the colonies. At every step he consulted 
Rintoul, writing him frequent letters, in a sprawling slapdash hand, 
crammed with abusive hints about his latest enemies, ingenious 
tactical proposals, wild exaggerations and brilliant flashes of obser- 
vation. He sent Rintoul private reports on Durham’s mission from 
Quebec in 1838; he reported the debates of the first New Zealand 
parliament to him in 1854. 

Though the governing classes thought him a man of one idea 
he maintained a host of interests and fads and hobbies—anything 
from hydropathy to breeding prize bloodhounds. Modern readers 
of his works, especially of the so-called Letter from Sydney, may 
be surprised to find how much more it contains than discussion 
about the price of land. Wakefield was one of the first political 
writers to notice that colonies are made by women as much as by 
men, that the settler’s wife is as valuable a figure as the settler in 
building a new nation. He thought of a colony as “an immense 
nursery, the finest opportunity that ever occurred to see what may 
be done for society by universal education.” He was not least 
illuminating when he wrote of poliff€al geography, of the central 
position of Australia facing the great arc of south-east Asia, and 
of the emergence of a new physical type in the Australian climate ; 
he grew lyrical over the beauty of Australian girls. His chief 
significance was that he recognised the appearance of new nations 
in the Dominions ; he “ looked at the colonies from their own point 
of view and not from that of the mother-country.” 


He worked always on two levels. While issuing a stream of 
anonymous writing, he simultaneously talked his way into political 
circles. He was the most plausible and entertaining of talkers, as 
the little schoolgirl whom he abducted had testified. The nucleus 
of his pressure-group, who came to be known as the Colonial 
Reformers, consisted of John Stuart Mill, Charles Buller and Sir 
William Molesworth, the last two Members of Parliament and 
independent radicals. They could always count on a few votes, and 
sometimes worked up a real Parliamentary crisis, as in the great 
colonial debate cf June, 1845, when the Tories were just about to 
split and the Colonial Reformers took advantage of it. 


Their principal activities had been the settlement of South 
Australia, planned in 1831 as their first effort in systematic colonisa- 
tion; the committee of 1836 on colonial lands which led to the 
formal approval by Parliament of the Wakefield plan; the com- 
mittee which recommended, in 1837, the abolition of convict trans- 
portation ; then the climax of their work, Lord Durham's mission 
to Canada, and the Durham Report, in which Buller and Wakefield 
collaborated. After 1839 came the colonisation of New Zealand 
by a chartered company, of which Durham, until his early death, 
was chairman. All was inspired by Wakefield. The final stage in 
this partnership came in the years 1849 to 1851, when Lord John 
Russell held office by the narrowest of majorities. His Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Grey, was a reformer, but he disliked Wakefield 
(who hated him), and was quite unswayed by any pressure from 
without. He would reform the empire in his own time, and in his 
own way. 

Wakefield’s last stroke of policy was to mobilise, against Lord 
Grey, the “ Peelite ” group who followed young Mr. Gladstone and 
held the balance of votes in the House. The sessions of 1850 and 
1851, unfruitful in other legislation, were largely devoted to con- 
stitutions for the colonies. In both Houses the Colonial Reformers 
clamoured against the Government, forced the pace of constitu- 
tional progress and played no small part in bringing down the Whig 
administration. By 1852 Wakefield’s work was done. The new 
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nations of the Commonwealth were launched and liberated. He 
retired to his own colony of New Zealand, where he soon made a 
host of new enemies, but spoke of himself as the happy man who 
had realised his own ideal. 


Education Week 


By PROFESSOR W. O. LESTER SMITH 


T certain seasons of the year education, normally a silent 
service, becomes vocal; the views expressed at its con- 
ferences are heard on the wireless, and the Press reports 

the obiter dicta of various delegates. At the New Year there are 
two important conferences, one held in London and the other some- 
where in the North of England. Teachers, administrators, members 
of committees, governors, managers brave the elements, and, stay- 
ing for the inside of the week at some hotel or boarding-house, 
attend day after day, and all day, meetings at which various educa- 
tional problems are discussed. In the evening the discussions 
continue informally in the hotel lounges, and the arguments are 
usually carried on to well past midnight. Some of those who attend 
no doubt have their expenses paid by some authority or association, 
but a great many of them do not; and of all it is undoubtedly true 
that they sacrifice time and have to make a considerable effort in 
order to be present at the meetings. Why do they do it and what 
purpose does it serve ? 

It is possible to find a partial answer to these questions in the 
programmes of this month's conferences ; for they indicate of the 
themes discussed and show who opens the discussions. The Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, which enjoyed the hospitality 
of King’s College, London, is a gathering of about fifty societies 
representing a great variety of interests The conference opens with 
a presidential address, but afterwards the different societies meet 
under their own auspices. The Council which organises the con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of Miss Ethel Strudwick, had 
chosen as a general theme “ Educational Objectives,” and to a large 
extent this lead was followed by the various societies in the arrange- 
ment of their discussions. Thus the National Association for 
Mental Health opened its meetings with a paper by Dr. Alfred 
Torrie on the subject “ Quo Vadis-——Perspectives for Teachers and 
Parents’; while the Modern Language Association, after hearing 
a presidential address from the Headmaster of Eton, discussed 
“ Modern Language Objectives in Secondary Modern Schools.” 
The Ling Physical Education Association also concentrated on 
objectives, with reference, of course, to physical education. 

But not all the papers in the extensive programme were concerned 
solely with objectives. The National Froebel Foundation considered 
“Freedom and Discipline”; the College of Preceptors arranged a 
lecture on “Education, Acquisitive and Creative,’ while the 
Universities Federation for Animal Welfare heard the Super- 
intendent of the London Zoological Society on “The Keeping of 
Small Animals, with Special Reference to Small Pets.” No one visit- 
ing the conference could fail to be impressed by the great diversity 
of interests, and the vitality of the groups. Here in a great London 
college in one room after another one could hear discussions pro- 
ceeding, each one of them sponsored by a society that makes a 
special contribution to the content of British education. The names 
of the different societies on the notice-board were enough in them- 
selves to stir the imagination, and remind one of the diverse pattern 
of our educational landscape—the British Drama League, the 
Nursery School Association, the Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education, the Montessori Society, the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, the British Pestalozzi Children’s 
Village Association, the Association of Headmistresses of 
Preparatory Schools and so on and so forth. 

There are, however, other aspects of the conference that deserve 
notice. One of these was the excellent exhibition staged by the 
publishers ; for there teachers were able to see and handle modern 
text-books and school materials and decide for themselves which 
would best suit the needs of their children. There was in addition 
a publishers’ forum, at which, with the Headmaster of Harrow in 
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the chair, four publishers answered questions on: “ School Text. 
books in Relation to Modern Educational Objectives.” Another 
item of general value in the varied programme was a joint cop. 
ference on “ the best means of co-ordinating primary and, secondary 
education today.” This is a crucial issue posed by the Education 
Act of 1944, and it was good to have the discussion opened by the 
Headmistress of the North London Collegiate School, and con. 
tinued by three other speakers representing between them special 
knowledge and experience of the secondary and primary stages, 

Some, however, would say—and not without some justification— 
that the most important meetings of the conference are not the 
open discussions, but the less spectacular meetings that take place 
behind closed doors. For there, if you dared to intrude, you would 
find the leaders of some very important associations sitting in com- 
mittee and quietly sorting out for the benefit of their members the 
difficult problems which this challenging age throws up in such 
profusion. Thus on the great board in the entrance lobby of the 
college you would find certain meetings listed as “for members 
only ” ; and among the bodies thus conferring were the Associations 
of Headmistresses of Preparatory Schools, of Headmistresses of 
Recognised Independent Schools, of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education, of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, the 
English Association, the School Library Association, the English 
New Education Fellowship and many others no less influential in 
their particular sphere. 

Almost simultaneously the North of England Education Con- 
ference opened at Buxton, and whoever attends this annual gathering 
of North-Country educationists can be sure that, however wintry 
the weather, the conference will make up for it by the warmth of its 
enthusiasm and the ardour of its debates. There is a special flavour 
about this conference to which only a J. B. Priestley could do 
justice ; it has all the vital good fellowship of one of J. P. Mallalieu’s 
Huddersfieldian cup-ties, but with it a great earnestness and a staunch 
belief in the value of education. This year was no exception to 
the general rule. The weather was wintry, but the hotel lounges 
were as usual alive with animated talk, and no one listening to 
Jack Longland’s account of the conference discussions on the wire- 
less could be left in any doubt as to their practical value or the 
wit and wisdom of those who participated. The organisation of 
this conference differs in many ways from that of its London 
prototype. It moves about, and each year the Local Education 
Authority for the town which it selects as its venue assumes a major 
responsibility for its organisation. Nor is it a conference of associa- 
tions, for its programme is arranged by a committee on which the 
Local Authorities of the North are strongly represented. This year 
it selected a single theme, choosing “ The Teacher” as the focus of 
various addresses and discussions. 

One of the liveliest debates this year was on the vexed question 
of the réle of the administrator in education ; and with the High 
Master of Manchester Grammar School and John Newsom, the 
Director of Education for Hertfordshire, as contestants there was no 
lack of solid argument, tempered with the combative wit that a 
North-Country audience appreciates. John Newsom’s particular 
theme, however, was the parent, and he made hay of the fallacy 
that parents count for less today than they used to do. The con- 
ference was fortunate in having as its president Mr. C. R. Morris, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University ; and he gave an excellent 
lead to its discussions by stressing the importance of the teacher's 
personality and of not cumbering him, therefore, with too many 
responsibilities. “It may be,” he said, “that we expect too much 
of him, that we allot to him too wide and deep a responsibility. . . . 
The virtue of our non-totalitarian, undogmatic, freedom-loving 
society must Owe its preservation, if preserved it is, to the human 
qualities of the individual teacher.” 

These conferences serve many purposes, but perhaps their greatest 
valuc lies in the fact that they are mainstays of our educational 
freedom. They help to preserve, and, indeed, they mirror, the rich 
diversity of our educational heritage : and this commerce of thought 
in conference, vacation course and common room is our way of 
achieving unity of purpose. It seems a more sensible way than 
that of relying on directives from a central power-house; it is 
certainly more effective, and jt is much better fun. 
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Third Round 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


EXPLAIN at once that emotion will be excluded from this 

article. I offer you a report which is to be coldly, almost 

analytically, factual. There is to be no bias. no exaltation. Just 
the facts. And the first fact is rain. 

On Saturday, January 6th, it rained in Huddersfield. It rained 
like anything. It rained all morning. When I looked from my bed- 
room window I could hardly see across the road for the rain. I 
should have been drenched on my way to the office if a friend had 
not given me a lift; and I should have been drenched again if at 
any time before 1.30 p.m. I had been able to leave my desk. So 
you can imagine what happened to Tottenham Hotspur’s supporters 
who had travelled through the night by special train and reached 
Huddersfield at breakfast-time. They got drenched on their way 
from station to café. They got drenched again after breakfast as 
they moved unhappily from doorway to doorway. They got 
drenched a third time as they trudged to Leeds Road and waited 
for the gates to open. 

The second fact is mist. If there had been no rain I'd still have 
had some difficulty in seeing across the road. For the mist, which 
hung thickly on the high surrounding moors, trailed dark wisps 
down the hillside into the main streets of the town itself. So the 
rain-soaked supporters of Tottenham, suffering already in body, 
had in addition the dulling fear in their minds that all this journeying 
might prove in vain, that the match, in fact, would be postponed. 
This fear increased after mid-day, when the force of the rain 
diminished and allowed the wet, clinging mist to press down from 
the hills in bulk. 

On normal days the walk from town to Leeds Road is one of the 
greatest pleasures of my football Saturday. I leave the main street 
where peopie are sauntering purposelessly, and, in a side street, I 
join a trickle of men and women who are walking intently. In this 
trickle | emerge on the old Beast Market and that great slum-cleared 
waste below Southgate. On to this open space I see other trickles 
emerging from other side streets and converging on the far 
corner by the gas-works. If the wind is right, you get the smell 
from the gas-works, and maybe from the sewerage works as well ; 
but it’s not the smell that makes you hurry. You hurry for excite- 
ment, excitement which feeds on itself as.the trickles converge into 
a stream and the stream converges into a flood, a flood of blue and 
white scarves, of clattering feet and, even on the brightest day, of 
precautionary mackintoshes (for in Huddersfield, during the football 
season, you never know). On this walk I have no care. The two 
points seem there for the taking and the world is young, and when 
the match is the Third Round of the Cup and the favours and 
rattles are out for the first time, the world is not only young but 
gay as well 

But there was no walk for me this Third Round. I was kept so 
late at the office that it seemed I might miss the kick-off ; so I took 
a taxi. And there were no floods, nor streams, nor even trickles of 
men and women. Those who were eager enough to brave the day 
at all had long since reached the ground, and from the streaming 
windows of the taxi I could see only a few stragglers swirling through 
the mist. 

The ground itself was appalling. Water trickled off the crown 
to the surrounding running-track or lay in wide pools. How could 
anyone play football on such a quagmire ? And if they did play, 
how would anyone see ? The terraces on the far side loomed faintly 
through the mist, and outside the ground behind one of the goals 
a ghostly mill peered for a moment warily and then withdrew. The 
world, it seemed, had closed in around this watery, silent space. 
The water, the mist and the space remained throughout the after- 
noon, but not the silence. 

As soon as the game began the pitch tried to assert itself. Players 
making a fifteen-yard dash for the ball travelled the last ten yards 
On their bottoms amid a shower of spray Sometimes a well-driven 
pass would catch a puddle and stop dead, yards short of its objec- 
tive ; sometimes, when driven with extra force to beat the water, it 
would skim over one of the few dryish patches and far outrun the 


play. Yet from the start is was clear that the Spurs would beat the 
pitch and play brilliant football. It also seemed likely that they 
would beat Huddersfield. They gave their attacking passes a split 
second before a defender tackled, and almost always found their 
man, so that by thrusting interchanges Bail y and Medley, for 
example, would take the ball from one end of the field to the other 
while one after another of Huddersfield’s defenders challenged just 
too late. The Spurs supporters roared their encouragement. 

But while throughout the first half the Spurs played football that, 
in the conditions, was miraculous, I did not feel at any time that 
they were likely to score—and I am a spectator who always 
assumes that opponents are likely to score the moment they get the 
ball clear of their own penalty area. Beautiful, artistic, pattern- 
weaving football, yes. But goals, no. Not in the first half. But the 
second half might be a different story. The Spurs, true to the text- 
books, were making the ball do the work, whereas Huddersfield, 
pitting enthusiasm against science, were hurling themselves 
energetically through the mud. At that rate they must soon wilt 
and the Spurs stride through them at will. So at half-time, though 
the score was 0-0, the signs were out for a Spurs victory. During 
the interval I tried to calculate what chance there was that the game 
would be abandoned before the finish because of bad visibility. 

Because of the mist the interval was cut short, but my calculations 
continued with increasing urgency, because Spurs continued to flash 
the ball over the ground just that second ahead of the defenders, 
whereas when a Huddersfield forward got the ball he held on to it 
until both he and it drilled themselves into the mud. The Spurs roar 
continued. But after about ten minutes of the second half thers 
came a perceptible change. Either the Spurs became a fraction 
slower or Huddersfield became a fraction faster. Anyway, those 
swift, thrusting passes suddenly were no more. They died at birth 
against a defender’s foot. More than that, Huddersfield forwards 
instead of trying to beat five men in brilliant solo runs, began to 
combine, and almost without warning two Huddersfield forwards 
and the ball arrived in the Spurs penalty area with only Ditchburn 
to beat. Ditchburn flung himself and just got the ball, but it was a 
near thing. The greater roar was now coming from Huddersfield 
supporters, but two minutes later they gave out a sound of another 
kind. For the first time in the match the Spurs defence was sucked 
into the mud, and while they laboured with their feet a Huddersfield 
forward danced like a will-o’-the-wisp towards the empty Spurs 
goal and shot—just wide. At that I heard a wail, eerie and wolf- 
like. Turning round to see who had made it, I found I had. Skip- 
ping all emotion and dealing only with the facts, I could have cried. 
Two easy chances, both missed, within two minutes. You can’t do 
that against the best club football team in the world and survive. 

But by now the Spurs were no longer playing like the best football 
team in the world. They were becoming short-tempered, if not 
short-winded—and after one incident the Huddersfield crowd treated 
them to the loudest booing I have heard outside the House of 
Commons. A moment later the Huddersfield team treated them 
to the sweetest goal I never saw. Who scored it and how, I did not 
know. All I did know was that there was a sudden, sectional yell 
from behind the Spurs goal and then, as the Huddersfield players 
ran back to the centre shaking each other’s hand, the yell exploded 
over the whole ground. We had barely settled in our seats when 
Huddersfield scored again. I saw Glazzard cut in from the wing. 
I saw him twist and fire. I saw Ditchburn crouched, dead in line, 
as it seemed, with the shot and when for a second or two he 
remained crouched I assumed that he had gathered the ball into his 
stomach. So, it seemed, did the rest of the crowd for there was 
a moment's silence. And then the silence burst. The shot had been 
oblique, had passed into the corner of the net, and for perhaps 
half a minute there was no one else on the ground but me. When 
I recovered to find myself still standing long after the game had 
restarted I looked round shamefacedly. But everyone else was 
standing too—except for the grey-faced line of Spurs directors 
immediately in front. 

Oh, the agony of the last ten minutes! Oh, that final whistle’s 
blessed sound ! Did I say facts only ? In the Third Round of the 
English Cup, Huddersfield Town beat Tottenham Hotspur by two 
goals (Taylor, Glazzard) to none. 
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Fragrance and Memories 
By ANTHONY BARTLETT (Wadham College, Oxford) 


HEN I was in the Air Force—what a pleasant sound the 

past tense of the verb has, to be sure—when I was, 

I repeat, in the Air Force, we had a recruiting campaign 
in Glasgow. 

“You'll be in the shop in Renfrew Street,” the adjutant told me. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“You and Robertson. And one of you will sleep there.” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said. “Do what?” 

“Sleep there,” emphasised the adjutant. 

“Guard what?” 

“The shop. And the Air Force property that will be in 
is considered essential.” 

“How about the other shops?” I asked respectfully. “Do all 
the shops in Renfrew Street mount guard at night? Isn't there a 
police force in -" 

“ The best thing to do,” thundered the adjutant, “is to take it in 
turns. Night by night. All right?” 

“Very good, sir,” I said. 

Renfrew Street, in case you haven't been to Scotland’s second 
city, lies in the heart of Glasgow's shopping-centre, between Sauchie- 
hall Street in the north and Argyll Street in the south. Our truck 
turned into it from Sauchiehall Street, and there we were. “ Nice 
spot, eh?” said Jake. He was on his way to another centre of 
operations. He leered at us out of the back of the truck. 

“It's filthy,” I said. 

“ Aye,” said Jake. 
ve. Ah have.” 

“ But look at it,” said Bill Robertson. “Look at it!” To right 
and left—shining, glinting emporia full of goods and bright with 
light.in the winter afternoon. Straight ahead of us—a dirty, down- 
at-hee! hovel, that had obviously been without a tenant since the 
Clyde was a rain-drop. 

“ Here's a brush,” said Jake. “And another. And some dusters. 
We'll be back for ye in a couple of hours. And yer decorations 
and the adjutant will be here any minute.” The truck slid away into 
the traffic. 

I unlocked the door, and we gathered up the dusters and the 
brooms and wandered inside. Then we had a smoke. “It’s pretty 
big.” said Bill. He had strolled through to the back of the shop. 
“ There's a wee office here we could sleep in.” I walked through to 
join him. 1 sniffed the air. 

“What does the smell remind you of ?” I asked. 

“ Rats.” said Bill. “ And mice.” 

“And dust.” 

“Aye. It smells of decay.” 
towards the front of the shop again. 
went on. He began to descend the stairs. If the shop was filthy— 
and the shop, indeed, was filthy—the cellar was squalid. It was a 
big cellar, vaulted in the tall ceiling, and from the vaulting hung 
long black spider-webs. In the corners lay heaps of the Glasgow 
University Rag magazine, left over from the year before. The 
garish covers were grey with dust. Somewhere there was a constant 
trickle of water. At the foot of the rocky wooden steps was a heap 
of broken bottles and torn paper. The smell was appalling. “ This 
is the smell that’s in the office,” said Bill. He blew Woodbine smoke 
defiantly into the murk. 

“Yes.” | agreed. “It creeps up the stairs.” 

“ And it’s not the only thing that'll be creeping up the stairs,” 
said Bill. He nodded towards the heaps of rubbish. “ There'll be 
a lively enough population in there to keep us amused.” 

“ Hallo, what?” came a voice. We scrambled up the rotten 


“To guard it.” 


it. It 


“It is. But ye’ve no got the trains bothering 


Breathing cautiously, we walked 
“ There's a cellar here,” Bill 


steps. “ You two don't seem to have done much all the time you've 
been here,” said the adjutant, in greeting. ‘“ What's the matter with 
you ? 


“ We've just been looking round, sir,” said Bill. 
” C,00d place ech?” said the adjutant. “ Good position. We 
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want results here. Results.” He beamed at us. “ Just telling these 
fellows, sergeant,” he said to Sergeant Andrews, who was entering 
with an armful of bunting, “ that we want results from this place.” 

“ Aye, sir,” said the sergeant. 

“ Have you fixed up between you about the guard ? ” the adjutant 
went on. “ We only want one here.” 

Bill and I glanced at each other. “ We thought it would be best 
if we both stayed, sir,” said Bill. 

“Up to you, I suppose,” said the adjutant. “ Must press on. Lot 
to do. Carry on, sergeant.” 

“ Aye,” grunted Sergeant Andrews. 

The adjutant galloped out to organise the next set of unfortunates, 
We all had a smoke. “It’s pretty filthy in here,” said the sergeant, 
“Where are ye going to sleep?” We showed him. “It’s pretty 
filthy in here, too,” he murmured. “ What's the smell?” We took 
him to see. 

With true Air Force efficiency and dispatch we had the place 
apparently clean in three-quarters of an hour. We achieved this 
by transferring the dust from the floor on to our persons—the 
inevitable result of using an Air Force brush. Choking, we moved 
out to the pavement and had a smoke. “We'll be pretty busy 
here,” said Sergeant Andrews. He eyed the citizens scrambling up 
and down the pavement. 

“ Good place,” I said, imitating the adjutant. 
sergeant.” 

“ Funny thing,” said the adjutant. “ Just what I was saying myself 
a little while ago.” We leapt guiltily to attention. “ Just letting the 
dust clear, sir,” said the sergeant. 

“ Settle, you mean,” said the adjutant. We all laughed heartily. 
“I've brought the machinery.” We lugged bits and pieces of sec- 
tioned aero-engine out of the lorry and positioned them elegantly 
on various tables and draped bunting over them and round them, 
and fanned out pamphlets on the tables and stuck up happy photo- 
graphs of airmen receiving pay and airmen being airmen and airmen 
being civilians. “ Hey, Jock,” said a voice. 

We were all standing about smoking. It was getting late and the 
lights were on in the shop and the exhibition looked quite pretty. 
“What do ye want, lad ? ” said Sergeant Andrews. 

“ Are ye open?” 

“No,” we said. 

The urchin made a gesture, and vanished. We looked at each 
other proudly. “Catching their attention already,” we told our- 
selves—and went for a cup of tea. 

It was raining hard when we got back to Renfrew Street with 
our blankets, and we, and our blankets, were thoroughly damp bt 
the time we had hauled everything from the back of the wagon and 
dumped it in the office. The wagon roared away. We were alone. 
Or were we? There were scratchings in the walls and bumpings in 
the cellar—squeakings and scratchings and bumpings. “ We'll be 
eaten alive! ” said Bill. 

“No, we won't! ” I said. Fortunately, we had plenty of pamphlets 
and some disinfectant. We blocked up all the holes with pamphlets 
and sprinkled disinfectant to try to keep the smell down and shut 
all the doors. By the time we had finished we couldn't hear the 
trams go by, only fifteen yards away. If marauders had come to 
the shop and removed it brick by brick, we should have been none 
the wiser. But the local marauders had more sense than to try. 

We stayed there a week. In my memory is the sound of Glasgow 
voices asking questions that I was unable to answer, and urchin 
noses pressed against the glass ; Sergeant Andrews beating furiously 
on the front door at nine in the morning, trying to wake us; 
Sergeant Andrews, in his shirt-sleeves and R.A.F. braces, sweeping 
up as we emerged from our cell, sleepy-eyed, to have some break- 
fast in the town; a constant dustiness, and, above all, the smell. 
Oh, the smell—the brutal, horrid smelliness of it. A scent can 
bring back the memory of a glamorous night, so they say, and cer- 
tainly, every time I have a whiff of a pale, ordinary stench—the 
lion-house at the Zoo, for instance, or a particularly rank farmyard 
~1 am reminded of our Glasgow smell. I knew it intimately, and, 
looking back, I feel privileged to have known it. For I shall never 

meet anything like it again. 

I hope. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VEN those who earn their living by answering questions, such 

as the Pythia, Socrates or the men and women employed in 

Citizen Advice Bureaux, must feel what I believe is called 
“frustrated ” when often asked a question to which they are unable 
to respond. Of the many sad or irritating things that happen to 
us in this angry age, one of the most depressing is to be asked 
three times a day whether, “honestly,” one believes that war is 
inevitable. This question is not flung at one boldly across the table ; 
it is not thrown into the conversation as a theme for argument; it 
is whispered in an undertone—clandestine, surreptitious, almost 
conspiratorial. Now even if I had spent the last six years in Moscow, 
even if I had lived half my life in China or Saigon, I should not, 
| hope, feel competent to furnish to such a question any firm reply. 
But since I have never been in the Far East, since I have not visited 
Russia for the last thirty years, my opinion on the subject is as 
vague and valueless as that of any waitress in an A.B.C. I have 
come to the conclusion that those who ask this question do so 
without any real desire either for information or opinion; what 
they want, poor tattered souls, is comfort. Thus when I tell them 
that “ honestly” I have no idea at all, a cloud falls across their 
features, and they walk off silently, leaving me with a sense that 
| have proved inadequate, unsympathetic and harsh. I realise that 
they have put the question, not because they really believe that 
I have any secret knowledge of the inner working of the Kremlin 
mind, but because they suppose that a man who has devoted much 
of his life to the study and practice of diplomacy, ought to be 
able to say something to solace their apprehension. In just such 
a mood do nervous passengers on the Channel packet solicit com- 
fort from the purser or the man in charge of deck chairs. “A bit 
blustery today ?” they will enquire, concealing their terror by a 
tone of marine adventure. “ Dirty weather,” the sailor will answer, 
“very dirty indeed.” It is the same sort of disappointment that 
I give to my questioners when I tell them that “ honestly ” 1 have 
no idea at all. 

~ 7 7 . 


The sense of impotence is not, I admit, an agreeable feeling. 
Nobody enjoys being borne like a twig towards the waterfall, twist- 
ing and twirling in the rush of waters, coming to rest for a moment 
against a projecting boulder, and then twirled off again into the 
quicker eddies towards the horrible abyss. Twigs on such occasions 
seek to persuade themselves that somehow, somewhere, there exist 
beneficent protectors, called “statesmen,” who with potent calcu- 
lation are watching from the bank, ready to rescue and redeem the 
twig before it goes too far. It is unpleasant to reflect that the 
protectors are also splashing in the cataract ; are also, for all their 
exhortations, being borne along ; and that even if at moments they 
touch bottom, the stones are very slippery beneath their feet. Yet 
although it is impossible to assure the nervous enquirer that whereas 
the weather may seem boisterous in Dover harbour it will be calm 
and clear outside, it is possible, without saying dishonest things, to 
afford him some grains of encouragement. It is true that both the 
initiative and the final decision rest, not with us and our associates, 
but with the twelve or thirteen men who, in the guarded recesses 
of the Kremlin, constitute the Politburo. Yet it is unlikely that 
these men, even when this year’s harvest has been gathered, will 
really wish to provoke a general war. Acquired strength and 
constant conciliation may succeed in postponing catastrophe ; and 
a catastrophe postponed is often one averted. Nor can any system, 
however powerfully organised, withstand eternally the terrific strains 
to which the Russian system is increasingly exposed. 


* * * * 


It is an idle pastime to speculate about the intentions of people 
whom one does not understand. It is not only that the rulers of 
Russia have acquired habits of thinking that are different from 
our own habits: it is that they possess totally dissimilar minds. It 
would have been of little avail to Constantine Palaeologus had he 


been instructed by a _ psychologist regarding the fixations of 
Mohammed the Conqueror ; it would have been far better for him 
to fill his granaries and cisterns and to man his walls. We can 
read the works of the founding fathers of Communism and derive 
therefrom the same sort of warnings as we ought to have derived 
from a careful study of Mein Kampf. But it is still more relevant 
to reflect that even the most fanatical conquerors have hesitated to 
provoke a war that they were certain to lose; and to realise that 
the resources of the Western World, if properly developed and fused, 
can render us invincible. It seems to me a wasteful expenditure 
of mental energy to seek to probe what is at the back of the Russians’ 
mind ; their minds are impenetrable ; it would be better to leave 
them in no doubt as to what is at the back of our own minds. 
Meanwhile we can at least avoid arousing in ourselves unnecessary 
states of inferiority. I am enraged, for instance, when people 
remark to me that when it comes to diplomacy or propaganda the 
Russians have us beat all the time. “The worst of these Russians,” 
I have heard it said, “ is that they are so devilish clever.” Are they ? 
Resolute doubtless, intensely convinced, well versed in dialectics, 
ingenious in a way, indefatigable in the pursuit of their own projects 
—but assuredly not clever diplomatists according to any correct 
definition of those terms. 


+ * * * 


The aim of sound diplomacy, as I have so often insisted, is the 
maintenance of amicable relations between sovereign States. Once 
diplomacy is employed to provoke international animosity, it ceases 
to be diplomacy and becomes its opposite, namely war by another 
name. The methods of sound diplomacy are similar to those of 
sound banking, that is the creation of confidence and the establish- 
ment of credit. Once these methods are used to destroy confidence 
and to shatter credit they cease to be diplomatic methods and become 
something else. If you play billiards with a man and he slips the 
red ball into his trousers-pocket, he undoubtedly succeeds in stultify- 
ing your own skill and bringing the game to an end: but it is not 
correct to say that he is better at billiards than you are. Even those 
who admit these facts are apt to complain that we are being worsted 
at the diplomatic game, and to suggest that it is high time that we 
imitated the methods of the Russians and started a little cunning 
on our own. This seems to me a deleterious suggestion for two 
reasons. In the first place, we and our associates do not possess 
an equally unlimited capacity for the distortion of truth; there 
would always come a moment when we hesitated to tell the whop- 
ping lie. In the second place, we should thereby be sacrificing our 
greatest asset, our essential doctrine, namely the belief that man- 
kind is in the end guided by reason. Credit is a most precious 
possession, and not one that should be jettisoned to gain a trick. 
The time may come when the Russians actually want to be believed, 
even as a time came when Hitler actually wanted to be believed. It 
will be then that they will search desperately for some fund of credit, 
only to find that it has been dissipated by an orgy of untruthfulness in 
the past. No, I do not believe that we should emulate the Russian 
methods. Our imitation would be most amateurish and in the end 
it would not pay. 


* * * * 


The same principle applies to propaganda. I am prepared to 
admit that Russian propaganda, especially in Asia, succeeds in 
fooling most of the people most of the time. But if we consider 
for one moment why our foreign propaganda in the two last wars 
was so successful, we must recognise that it was because it was a 
contrast to, and not an imitation of, the emotional indoctrination 
of our opponents. I hope, therefore, that we shall not add to our 
many necessary preoccupations by worrying unduly about our 
diplomatic or propaganda methods. We have good cause to feel 
weak from other aspects, but not from this. Certainly there is 
dirty weather outside the harbour-mouth ; we cannot change the 
weather ; but we can see that the ship is strong and sound. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


CINEMA 


“The Secret Fury.” (Odeon.)——“ Volpone.” 
“La Vie Commence Demain.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 


Much as I admire Miss Claudette Colbert, she is not at her best 
in The Secret Fury, which is an astonishing tale about a woman 
who is charged on her wedding-day with being married to someone 
else, a man she has never heard of or seen. The whole thing, of 
course, is a wicked plot designed to drive the poor woman insane, 
to which end it is completely successful. Although Miss Colbert 
has, of late, shown us that she has possibilities as a sei ious actress, 
she is still more suited to romantic-comedy rdles, and i is to be 
hoped she will abandon hysterics and dementia to return to more 
peaceful spheres. Her charm has rarely been excelled, whereas her 
screaming has. Mr. Robert Ryan and Miss Jane Cowl support her, 
in every sense, during this trying period of the heroine's life, and 
the film, though foolish, is admirably directed by Mr. Mel Ferrer. 

In the same programme is Walk Softly, Stranger, starring Mr. 
Joseph Cotten and Valli, not shown to the Press in time for me 
to review it here. 


(Curzon.)—— 


. * . * 


Ben Jonson's Volpone has been adapted by M. Jules Romains 
and M. Stefan Zweig ; the protagonist, draped in satin and crowned 
with a baby’s cap, is M. Harry Bauer, and the direction, which is 
at all times imaginative, is by M. Maurice Tourneur. Added to 
which we have the incomparable M. Louis Jouvet. In spite of its 
many qualities, however, one must, I think, be a Jonson fan to 
appreciate its worth. For my part a very little bouncing, bawdy 
Elizabethan drama goes a long way, and when it is in French the 
financial arguments, the accusations and arrests, not to mention 
the attempted rapes, impose an additional burden by virtue ot their 
noisiness. While apfiauding M. Bauer's fine performance I wished 
at moments towards the end that Ben Jonson had been even rarer. 

* * * * 


La Vie Commence Demain sets out to prove that we live in an 
age of miracles and that the future is as full of promise as it is 
of threats. However, during M. Jean-Pierre Aumont’s tour of 
France the master-minds he encounters—Sartre, Jean Rostand, 
Picasso, Gide, &c.-—offer one miracles which are so utterly alarming 
that one instinctively scrabbles desperately for the past. It is 
doubtless glorious to think that men will give birth to babies, that 
climates will be changed, moons visited and factories function work- 
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ARTS 


manless—it is glorious but wildly depressing. The film is slow. ]t 
is for non-squeamish adults. The future is for everyone, and oh 
how marvellously bleak it is ! VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Tue performance of the Magic Flute at Covent Garden on January 
6th was the first to be given under Kleiber, and there were some 
small changes in the production as well as new singers in the cast, 
I had the impression of a more intimate, light-hearted conception 
of the work than Dr. Rankl has given us; and this was shown in 
Kleiber’s rather faster tempi and lighter handling of the choruses 
and accentuated by Peter Pears’s style of singing Tamino’s music, 
which for good and evil—in the perfection of its phrase and the 
smallness of the tone employed—suggested chamber-music rather 
than opera. Uta Graf's Pamina lacked nobility and pathos in the 
earlier scenes (she even threw away “Die Wahrheit! Die Wahr- 
heit ! * perhaps in disgust at having to sing “ The truth, friend ! ”), 
but in her meeting with Tamino before the trial by fire and water 
she sang with feeling, and the purity of her tone, at other times 
sophisticated by a certain unsteadiness, was most telling dramatically, 

The Queen of the Night was a Chilean, Rayen Quitral, who sang 
in very guttural German. Hers is not a beautiful voice, but it 
indubitably includes the requisite notes high among the leger-lines, 
which she can produce with accuracy and considerable agility, 
though without giving great pleasure to the listener. Faced with 
Marian Nowakowski's Sarastro, now shorn of his magnificent robes 
and dressed like his brother priests, | for the first time questioned 
this pontifl’s right to our sympathy and respect. Even the worst 
singers generally manage to invest the réle with a certain episcopal 
benignity and win our regard for those sentiments of forgiveness 
and toleration which—though we hardly notice it—are noticeably 
absent from his dealings with the Queen of the Night. Mr. Nowa- 
kowski, who is far from being a bad singer, presented so morose and 
jaundiced an appearance and radiated so little warmth and benevo- 
lence that I found myself wondering by what right he had removed 
Pamina from her mother, except the arbitrary “right” of some 
monstrous Local Authority to interfere in private relationships. For 
all that we see, the tyranny and the unforgiveness is all on Sarastro’s 
side, not the Queen’s. That he stole Pamina “ for her own good” 

that is the same plea advanced by the Bulgarian or Jugoslav 
Communists who kidnap Greek children ; and Pamina was neither a 
child nor willing to leave her mother. No, Sarasiro’s only defence 
must be that the end justified the means; and this was a doctrine 
surely attributed by Freemasonry (whom we are told Sarastro 
represents) to the extremists of the party supporting Maria Theresa, 
Queen of the Night. 

One can argue till doomsday about the Magic Flute ; but it is 
much better to listen to Mozart's music. And to enjoy, in this 
particular performance, the excellent Papageno of Jess Walters. He 
is a singer whom, I confess, | have never heard quite come off in 
any other part. And it may be simply that he is a natural comic 
singer and has so far found himself too often buttoned up in the 
stock of Germont pére or forced to act the silly Bohemian. What- 
ever the reason, Mr. Walters’s Papageno now has a_ complete 
naturalness, he times and moderates his comic asides most effectiveiy 
and his trolling of the pastiche Viennese street-songs which Mozart 
wrote for the part combines art and nature to perfection. If only 
he could be relieved of his ridiculous tail! Restore to Sarastro 
his (probably incorrect Egyptologically) gorgeous mantle and dock 
Papageno—these modifications would, I believe, have a happier 
effect than bringing the Three Genii right into the forefront of the 
stage where they look a little too solidly everyday. And if Oliver 
Messel’s highly decorative sets and clothes are to be modified, 
Tamino should surely knock at the doors of the three temples: 
and must the ladies of the chorus continue to support pots of 
flowers on their heads ? MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


To celebrate its jubilee and continued vigour the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery has mounted an exhibition of eighteenth-century Venetian 
paintings and drawings, chosen and catalogued (in less smugly 
didactic a fashion than during Canon Barnett’s day) by Mr. F. J. B. 
Watson. The exhibition is, of course, rich in the landscapes acquired 
by the milordos. Carlevaris, father of Venetian vedutisti, and 
Marieschi (by whom Nos. 67 and 68 are especially successful 
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examples) have perhaps been too completely overshadowed by 
Canaletto and Guardi respectively. The latter were neither of them 
invited by Tiepolo to join the reconstituted Venetian Academy in 
the middle of the century, and faced with Canaletto at his most 
artisan—in such a picture, say, as No. 8, where the size is out of all 
proportion to the content—-one can scarcely consider this an injustice. 
But then, to make one reconsider, comes a smal! masterpiece like the 
“View on a River ” (probably the Brenta). The view of Westminster 
Bridge and the procession of the Knights of the Bath from West- 
minster Abbey are among the more pleasing of his English land- 
scapes. While Canaletto supplied the Grand Tourists with 
implications of permanence, Guardi’s souvenirs have all the 
poignancy of Venice in decline. The cloth hanging heavily from 
the balustrade, the statues crumbling against the sky, the long 
shadows and the perspectives which reach through the long arcades, 
across the paved piazzas, are blocked, turned twisted until finally 
released over the stagnant waters—these are now a commonplace, 
but by them Guardi caught something of the halucinatory 
significance that haunts Venice still. 

The decorative painters are less easily represented from domestic 
sources (though Sebastiano and Marco Ricci both visited England 
with an eye to the job of decorating St. Paul’s), but there are a 
number of excellent Tiepolo sketches, drawings and etchings. A 
series of fourteen drawings by G. D. Tiepolo, of the adventures of 
Pulchinello, are of interest, as are, inversely so to speak, Rosalba’s 
insipid pastel heads. Perhaps the most remarkable portraits are in 
the unfinished sketch of the Tiepolo family group. This is cata- 
logued as by Pietro Longhi, but is so greatly superior to most of 
his work that one cannot but wonder. .. . In March the exhibition 
goes to Birmingham. 


At the New Burlington Galleries the Arts Council are showing a 
small number of nineteenth-century French paintings from the 
Burrell collection— a very much wider selection from which was 
seen in Glasgow in 1949. This is remarkable, apart from such well- 
known masterpieces as Degas’s “ Adage,”’ and Cézanne’s frontal 
attack on Zola’s house at Medan, for some pleasing Boudins, oils 
large and small by Daumier (of which the smaller are the more 
seemly), Manet’s plate of ham and a small panel of a “ Shepherdess ” 
by Millet. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





“Che Spectator,” January 11th, 1851 


The festivities of the season at Woburn Abbey, which for five 
weeks past have been a point of attraction to the large and 
varied circle of those who enjoy the privilege of a visiting 
acquaintance with the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, “ may 
now be considered over,” write the chroniclers of fashionable 
events. The amateur theatricals were wound up on New Year's 
Day, with a pleasant diversity in the shape of a charade. ... 
The season is not so far passed but that our young readers will 
enjoy picking the literary’ kernel from the elegant scenic 
description. 


“ A CHARADE, IN THREE SCENES. 


“Scene First—A fair, with brilliant and beautiful stalls, 
people of all nations buying and selling, among others a Jew, 
who deals the hardest bargains to every one, and makes himself 
very prominent throughout the whole scene. 

* Scene Second.—The fair is nearly over, when two wandering 
maidens from a foreign land stop to buy some riband at Mrs. 
Measure’s stall. As they are going away from the stall, after 
having concluded their purchase, Mrs. Measure charges one of 
them with stealing several ells of riband: this they deny, sing 
a duet from La Gazza Ladra, descriptive of their sufferings 
under a false accusation; but Mrs. Measure being obstinate, 
they are delivered over to the constable. Just as he is taking 
them away, however, the riband is discovered. Tableau. Scene 
closes. 

“ Scene Third.—The populace, determined to show their satis- 
faction at the innocence of the poor girl who was charged with 
the theft, determine to form a procession to a noble and kind 
lady ; the procession is received very graciously ; the innocent 
maiden is crowned with a crown of amethysts; and the 
Christmas-tree of the Duchess of Bedford is revealed sparkling 
with jewels. ‘God Save the Queen’ was played at the termina- 
tion of the charade.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


My recent reference to the blue feather in the robin’s wing has brought 
an interesting letter from a reader in Sussex who, in the routine of her 
work among her chicken-houses, has made a close friendship with a robin. 
This bird has developed a particular taste for the small biscuit-meal given 
to young chicks. It perches on our reader's hand to enjoy these free 
meals, and thus she has been able to observe minutely every marking on 
her little companion. She says, “I have noticed that he has pale blue 
feathers just showing under his wing ; in fact I noticed this several weeks 
back when he began to get his red breast, as it helped me to distinguish 
him from some of the other robins in the garden. ... I do not think all 
robins have these blue feathers.” So there we are ; still indeterminate, 
No doubt other evidence will be coming in to our Gower Street Court of 
Enquiry. 


The Wild Home Counties 


I was talking yesterday with a man born in one of the remote valleys 
in the North Riding, that land of ruined abbeys and isolated farms. He 
said something rather contemptuous about the tameness of the Home 
Counties. That roused my ire. Local patriotism rose like a dog's ruff 
along my spine. Only a few days previously I had been driving across 
Surrey to Chiddingfold, and I made a détour northward to visit Limpsfield 
and Titsey, where for many years I lived in a fourteenth-century house in 
a wood. The hintel over the front door of that house was a stone slab 
taken from a Roman villa in Titsey Park, I found Limpsfield hardly 
changed since I left it nearly a quarter of a century ago. It still nestles 
below its common lands, with the country beyond it sloping up to the 
downs and the wide Titsey woods. The chalk-pit stands there, still with 
its aura of remoteness. I remember lying on the downs above those 
woods, and with my ear to the ground listening to the incessant rumble 
of the guns in Flanders during the First World War. The vibration was 
a physical sensation. It brought terror and awe by reason of its distance. 

I remember, too, coming down through that wood, and stopping in a 
glade to watch a fox who was standing sniffing at the black buttons on 
a bush of deadly nightshade, The vast beeches towered above him, and 
a sunshaft struck through and caught his red coat. Drury Lane could not 
have done it better. 

That was wildness enough. I can recall a hundred other scenes withia 
twenty miles of London where the illusion of being in other centuries, 
and in remote realms, is complete. Let my northern farmer take a look 
at the photographs in a book on Surrey written by that sensitive 
traditional poet Ralph Lawrence (Paul Elek). 


In the Garden 


During the recent freeze-up I remarked how, in the ornamental pond, 
leaves of the water-lily were set like bronze plates, dessert size, just below 
the ice. Little bubbles of air from time to time ran across them as they 
were disturbed from beneath by the imprisoned golden carp. When the 
thaw came, I fed these survivors from a vanished currency with corn- 
flakes, a procedure which was followed with inquisitive, turning to 
acquisitive, curiosity by the blue-tits who were holding an indignation 
meeting in the weeping willow to protest against the lopping of its lower 
branches. But garden trees need a cut-and-trim as much as a well- 
groomed man needs it. Skilful care in this matter helps to give a sense 
of harmony in a garden. For example, a short avenue of Irish yews 
can be made to look twice as long by keeping the further trees diminished 
in comparison with those at the opening of the avenue. The falss 
perspective works wonders, like a stage set. 

Writing about walnuts a few weeks ago I was surprised by the variety 
of views on the best way of storing them. One would think that this 
should be already a settled problem, for nuts have long been a feature 
of our English gardens. In Kent the cobnut is, of course, ubiquitous. 
It borders the Kentish lanes, and bears copiously in spite of being hacked 
back every year. It is to be distinguished from the filbert by its short 
husk. The filbert is covered completely by the husk, which meets over 
the top of the nut with a sweep as of false eyelashes. Cobs can be grown 
to advantage in a vegetable garden ; such varieties as the Cosford and the 
Duke of Edinburgh are the best known. A good filbert is the Garibaldi. 
To plant a walnut tree is said to be a gesture towards posterity, the theory 
being that it will be thirty years before there is any fruit. I doubt this, 
just as I doubt the slowness of the growth of yews. A yew hedge that [ 
planted ten years ago is now a square, living wall, two feet thick and 
five feet high. It has a most manorial look. From time to time yew 
hedges are attacked by a parasite that sticks to the twig and underside 
of the leaves, like half a millet seed. It powders away if you rub it. It 
sucks the life from the foliage, and leaves a filthy powder, like soot, that 
precedes the death of the shoot. The spray against this is composed of 
nicotine (3 fl. oz.) to 10 gallons of water. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 45 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Problems, whether impersonal, like the dollar-gap, or. personal, 
like the servant probem, eternally beset the human race. A _ prize 
of £5 was offered for an extract from a leading article, discussing a 
New Problem for the new half-century, and preferably offering a 
solution for it. 


Inevitably this competition presented the choice between a serious 
and a facetious approach, and I am afraid that the latter won the 
day. There were a number of good “ serious ” entries, though these 
predominantly suffered from the shortcoming that the problems 
presented could not really be called “ New”; I have particularly 
in mind those of G. F. Cranston, Michael Ford, Ian Raitt and 
A. Hepburn. 

I liked The Times fourth leaders by R. Kennard Davis and 
H. A. C. Evans; Dr. White's plea for the compulsory mating of 
two types of man—the “ Naturals” and the “ Synthetics “—made 
interesting reading. I also congratulate Philip Kershaw, who posed 
the 1990 problem of what to do with disused road vehicles, and 
R. B. Browning on the Rubber Problem. 

I propose a prize of £2 for Cinna and three of £1 each for Atomus, 
Martin Jordan and A. B. J. Runners-up are J. Aitken (with whom 
I entirely agree), M. H. de Lisle and Frances Collingwood. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(CINNA) 


For many people in this country the problem of finding accommoda- 
tion during the coming winter is now particularly urgent. For this 
reason, the appearance yesterday of a new map* will be doubly welcome. 
As an example of its value, it makes clear the possibility of digging a 
small family cave by hand in the soft, red sandstone of the Wirral coast. 
Used in conjunction with the newly-established State Game Office, the 
map must surely come to be regarded as indispensable. The existence 
in the same area of soft rock and plentiful supplies of game will send 
many families hurrying to what used to be the borders of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire The mammoth has been observed as far south as 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire, and the return of this animal to our shores 
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is an excellent safeguard against starvation. It would be a courageous 
pioneer, indeed, who ventured to make his home on the exposed granite 
cliffs of Scotland, but the almost unlimited supplies of seal-meat avail- 
able there might be thought a sufficient reward for the hardships of |ife 
there and the hazards of the long journey north. The need is still for 
men with such spirit, and the fortitude of the few families living on the 
barren top of the Great Orme at Llandudno must give rise to widespread 
admiration. They have asked others to join them, the only qualification 
being an entrenching tool, and this is a splendid gesture towards easing 
the whole problem of housing the Great Remnant. 


*The Geological Strata of this Country, published by the State Survey Office, 
Much Wenlock, at three eggs and a pound of butter. Limited rice-paper 
edition, four eggs and two pounds of butter. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(ATOMuUS) 
“The Human Look,” January Ist, 1990. 


As we enter the last decade of the twentieth century, mankind's fore- 
most problem is the preservation of that “ human look ” which used to 
characterise the species. Indeed, so common was the “human look” 
before the unmentionable period, that often efforts were made to disguise 
it, an especially favoured alternative being the “feline look.” Whereas 
now the difficulty is absence of hair, nails and eyebrows, the fashionable 
aim thea was to mutilate the precious gifts naiure was still kind enough 
to bestow. Hair was dyed blue, nails varnished crimson, eyebrows 
removed and repainted elsewhere. Care should be taken when examining 
ancestral photographs, lest a wrong impression be gained of the true 
“human look.” 

Anglo-Saxon nails were usually pink. Hair was normally black, 
brown, golden or auburn, and in old age grey. Eyebrows followed the 
line of the eye, and the “ faun look” of the period must not be mistaken 
for the natural “ human look.” 

Provided your international health card is stamped adequately, you 
may now obtain hair, nails and eyebrows with the natural “ human look.” 
Eyelashes may be included in the arrangement shortly. This is a great 
improvement on the pioneer scheme of the mid-century when the demand 
was mainly for teeth, which, though they still grew in the human mouth, 
were apt to decay quickly. 

There is, therefore, no reason why we should not all look as human 
as possible, provided we resist the temptation to wear the green nails, 
purple wigs and golden teeth offered by the less reputable private 
practitioners, who seek only to profit from the people’s ignorance of 
what the “human look” really was. 


(MARTIN JorDAN) 
OPINION 


The Government has decided not to rebuild Hadrian’s Wall. 

All praise to Mr Attlee for his wise decision (which should have been 
made six months ago). 

Ever since the Tartan Curtain descended, this paper has opposed the 
wall-cranks. What is needed is not a static defence line, but a ring of 
strategic bases from which to hammer the Scots. 

Let there be no weakness here. And let the Prime Minister give an 
eye to the state of our forces. How many of the gaps caused by the 
mass desertions of Scotsmen in *51 have been filled ? The public must 
be told. 

Meanwhile, we still have our diplomatic representatives in Scone. The 
collapse of- the Balmoral conference last year does not mean that the 
door is shut. We should press for more talks, whilst sticking unflinch- 
ingly to our just demands: — 

Immediate evacuation of the Isle of Man by the aggressor. 
International inspection of the Hebridean labour camps, 
And, above all, 

THE RETURN OF THE STONE. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 48 
Set by N. K. Boot 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the first 
sentence of a novel which is guaranteed to deter the reader from 
reading any further. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than January 24th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 2nd. 
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LETTERS TO 


How to Get the Houses 


Sim,—l was deeply interested in Mr. Enoch Powell's article, 300,000 
Houses a Year, in the Spectator of December 15th. Recent practical 
activities which contribute to a solution of Britain’s housing problem have 
prevented me from writing earlier, but there are a few fundamental points 
which Mr. Powell overlooked, as indeed, it would seem, has practically 
everyone who has to do with the administration and supply of the 
housing needs of the country, and which I would like your permission 
to make. 

For the past quarter of a century the number of craftsmen of the 
building industry has been shrinking, a fact which has been acknowledged 
by such an authority as Sir Giles Scott. It is generally accepted that 
there is an urgent need for roughly four million new houses in Great 
Britain. What is not so generally known is that the average rate of 
condemnation, decay or demolition of existing houses, for various reasons, 
is 200,000 a year. Therefore any scheme which provides for the con- 
struction of only 200,000 new houses a year, as the present Government 
one does, is not going one inch towards meeting this pressing demand— 
it is simply a replacement programme. Even with the Conservative 
Party’s aim of building 300,000 a year it would take forty years to 
provide a house for every family in need of one today. That means 
that many of the young couples who are just getting married may be 
well on the way to being great-grandparents before the last one will be 
housed, assuming that the population remains static (which is not the 
case) and the Conservative target is adopted. 

What is needed is a completely “ new thought,” indeed a new technique, 
in house construction. The building industry of the country, strengthened 
with progressive thought, has sufficient capacity to cope with a pro- 
gramme calling for at least 400,000 new houses a year. The new thought 
must be-in the mass-production technique of houses and the materials 
used for their construction. I acknowledge at once that there are 
problems of supply of materials and finance—Mr. Powell dealt well with 
those as far as he went—but even under present-day conditions and 
limitations these could, to a large degree, be overcome. What we must 
do is to get away completely from the so-cailed “ traditional” brick-by- 
brick, tile-by-tile, rendering-one-coat-of-plaster-aboye-another (all highly- 
skilled jobs) ideas of house-building. The country needs sanitary, durable 
and convenient houses as fast as they can be built, and we cannot 
possibly meet the demand by “ traditional ” Methods of construction. 

Let me demolish once and for all the all-too-common notion that a 
house must be built of brick, otherwise it is “sub-standard,” and the 
nation, and the building industry, must face the fact. It must be admitted 
that most people regard brick houses as “ traditional,” but that “ tradi- 
tion” is not so very old. Not a century ago a brick house in many 
parts of Britain was non-traditional, as most houses were built of stone. 

If | could have Churchillian powers for the next ten years, my scheme 
would be to divert sixty per cent. of the building trade craftsmen to the 
construction of public buildings, such as schools, churches, hospitals, 
offices, factories and the like, using a further tem per cent. for the 
building of new brick houses in special circumstances, twenty per cent 
on the maintenance and repair of buildings generally, while the remaining 
ten per cent. would be employed in technical and craftsmanship manage- 
ment duties in mass-production building technique processes. Ninety 
per cent. of all new houses would be built of units factory-produced and 
pre-assembled ready for completion on the site. Teams of unskilled 
workers, drawn from the unemployed and displaced persons all over the 
country, could be trained by buiiding-trade craftsmen as assemblers, 
with the assistance of jig, pattern, mould, tool, machine, &c. Using 
this method of ten per cent. skilled craftsmen and ninety per cent 
unskilled workers, the pockets of unemployed in various parts of the 
country would virtually disappear and would give new hope to both 
unemployed and the homeless, as they did during the war. 

There has been an ill-informed outcry against mass production of 
“pre-fabs.” But is not a “ traditional” brick house, no matter whether 
well-built or jerry-built, “ pre-fab” from start to finish? Are not all 
the doors, baths, electrical equipment, even the bricks and tiles, mass 
produced in factories and assembled on the site—in other words “ pre- 
fabricated ”? 

A single factory, in such a scheme, could turn out at least 10,000 
complete houses a year. It would be economically possible to establish 
40 such factories in key spots all over Britain and equally possible to 
find the teams of workers to prepare, assemble and complete the sites 
I would go as far as to suggest that thousands of men and even women 
would only be wo willing to train to help with this great social and 
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moral work. In time of war armaments and mass-production go hand- 
in-hand and are national essentials. In peace or war housing and mass- 
production must be similar partners. The building industry must recog- 
nise this or it will fail in its fundamental responsibility to the nation. 
Housing must be dealt with on a national and non-party basis and 
above political dispute, either at national or local government levels. 
Some of your readers may think these ideas somewhat Napoleonic. I 
cannot answer any such possible thoughts better than by quoting Harold 
Nicolson, in the Spectator of December 29th—* There is no harm in these 
days if the ideas of someone, somewhere, somehow, become Napoleonic.” 
Britain might then, perhaps, get the houses it needs and millions of its 
people the homes worth working for, fighting for and defending,— 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, Rosert G. TARRAN. 
Perth. 


China and Korea 


Sirx,—Will you allow me to congratulate you on receiving and publishing 
(in the Spectator of January Sth) two such excellent communications as 
Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald's China's Price and Mr. Blackmore’s letter on “ The 
Mind of the Chinese.” 

Mr. Blackmore will be the first to agree that prior to 1894 China's 
influence had been the dominating foreign factor in Korean affairs since 
the end of the fourteenth century. Prior to that, and from 1894 to 1910, 
Japan’s influence was supreme, whereafter Korea became Japanese 
territory. Thus the decision to free Korea was at variance with a very 
long tradition of subservience to competitive suzerainties, and when it 
was sought to implement the decision in conditions of acute Russo- 
American rivalry first the Koreans, then the Chinese, found themselves 
reliving familiar experiences, To ignore this background and to portray 
the matter in terms of one-sided aggression seems to me all out of 
proportion. For disregard of the Russo-Chinese alliance, for the crossing 
of the 38th Parallel and for the advance to the Yalu it is difficult to find 
adequate yet permissible description. Of the suggested application of 
economic sanctions to China, it is sufficient to say that they cannot be 
applied without upsetting the economic life of all her south-east Asian 
neighbours, all cf whom we are anxious to help.—I am, &c., 

Guildford. E. M. Gut. 


The Birth of Christ 


Sir,—One must agree with Bishop Gresford Joncs that the interest shown 
in the Christian Church by the Spectator is commendable, but one would 
have greater cause for gratification if its comments did not give such 
consistent evidence of the editor’s disappointment that his own particular 
brand of liberalism is not the official belief of the Church of England, 
He must know that the Anglican Church adheres to the Creeds and 
requires acceptance of them as a test of full membership, and that, even 
in so tolerant a body, a Bishop Barnes can be publicly reproved. He 
must know, too, that Protestantism has provided plenty of accommoda- 
tion elsewhere for those who lack the humility to respect authority aad 
age-long wisdom, Why pick on the Church of England, sustained ag 
it is by its Catholic tradition? It is bad enough that the Church’s 
tolerance should be occasionally abused by a few of its functionaries 
but it is insupportable that Church people should be totd that this dirt 
linen is the official robe of the Church.—Yours very truly, 
Hugh Stewart Hall, The University, Nottingham. CHARLES Bayes 


{Mr. Wilsen Harris writes: I am not at all concerned about “ the 
official beliefs of the Church of England.” My only concern is that 
those who read the New Testament should think out its meaning and 
implications for themselves—as 1 have been trying to do. Whether a 
particular individual’s conclusions, sincerely arrived at, accord with 
mine, or with the official belief of the Church of England, or with any 
other formulary, seems to me a secondary matter.] 


oe 


Six.—It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Wilson Harris says, that “ more 
than one Anglican bishop has declared himself unable to accept” that 
article of the Creed which asserts that Jesus was “born of the Virgin 
Mary”: but, surely, all that this proves is what we unfortunately know 

that there are certain heretical bishops in the Church of England.—I 
am, etc., HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
69 Prince's Gate 


The Kashmir Conflict 


Sir,—If the Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers can, through 
formal and informal talks, secure a setthkement of the Kashmir dispute 
ilone would justify its meeting. The 


.W.7. 


between India and Pakistan, that 
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following extract from a letter recently received from an Englishman 
in Pakistan (formerly resident in India) contains some pertinent 
comments 

“One does wish that the importance of the Kashmir issue was realised 
fn the West. India and Pakistan jare potentially the two most stable 
countries in the East ; instead of the?r spending money on vitally necessary 
social and economic reconstruction, it is being poured into defence. This 
means that in both countries there are sections of population ripe for any 
disruptive doctrinaire who comes along neans that the elements 
preaching a break from the Commonwealth (which is a unifying force 
in the world) have an excellent popular drum to beat; for, of 
they espouse Communism as appealing to the huge following who are 
unhoused ; not because of the ideals of Communism, but 
power; for they are all 
the prestige of the 
is the 


It also 
course, 


underfed and 
to get a following to 
disappointed political 

§ very low Su 


push themselves into 
the same time 
is not so impertant 


careersts At 


Owen Dixon's failure 


general feeling that the U.N. is taking no interest and is just wasting 
ones The reaction of the ordinary man is pretty unfavourable. It 
may be, of course, that their work is really valuable. In that case their 


for the average Pakistani, or Indian, judges 
Obviously affairs 


publicity service is at fault; 


by what he sees and not on the concealed assumption. 


in Korea and Europe are serious, but speaking dispassionately there 
are the makings of an even more serious situation here. War between 
India and Pakistan would surely mean invasion of both countries by 


Russia in the West and China in the East, and that would be the end of 
any hope of stopping Communism in the world.”—Yours faithfully, 
. C. H. Dopp. 
3 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 


America and the Festival 


Syx.—Whether the Festival of Britain is the result of Aominum confusio 


or Dei providentia, whether it is a good thing or bad, is not for the 
outsider to decide | think the idea conveyed by your correspondent 
from Maine, in the Spectator of November 24th, of an American nation 
writhing unde he impact of taxes levied to help to defend Britain, 

th to discontinue its “ high standard of living,” prevented from visiting 
England next yea 1 account of “the dismay and distaste with which 

¢ egard the Festival,” represents a badly distorted picture. As that 
c esponde has p ted out himself, “it would seem ungracious and 
un-cricket efe 1 thought or letter to the part played by American 
dollars in § v-heralded economic security.” 

Sensible people in this country, 1 am certain, will not be affected by 
euch a Festiva ne way or another To visit Britain will always be a 
privilege. Numerous letters written by our young students who are now 
enrolled at British universities and art schools testify to that.—Yours 
faithfully Wiitiam S, HeckSCHER. 


Deparimeni of A State University of lowa, lowa City. 


France in Africa 


Sin —I found Miss Epton’s article on North Africa very interesting, but, 
as a Frenchman who lived in North Africa from 1938 to 1944, 1 think 
certain points need more emphasis. In the first place there is no unified 
Arab movement. It is difficult to make any comparison between the 
Arabs of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis. Moroccans are a very proud 
race; the conquest by Lyautey was a hard one, but they usually fight 
openly. Algerians, in the coastal region (Algiers and Oran), are a mixture 
of races, and they tend to acquire all the vices of Europeans; in the 
interior they are quiet, but at the same time they are fanatical and may 
change their minds quickly. Tunisians are nearer to the Middle East and 
especially to Egypt. Tunis is a rich country 

As for the Europeans, they are not mainly French as one might think. 
In Tunis there is a great number of Italians and quite an appreciable 
number of Maltese, and in Algeria there are Italians and Maltese in the 
East and Spaniards in the West. Another point which Miss Epton does 
pot mention is the considerable American influence, particularly in 
Morocco, where their investments are very high. Their most powerful 
organ is the American broadcasting station in Tangiers. 

One of the causes of the Arab movement has been without any doubt 
the defeat of “rance in 1940, although Habib Bourguiba and Messali 


Hadj were the promoters of some unrest before the war. After the 
French Armistice, German and Italian propaganda, to say nothing of 
British, was ve strong and was followed by the Arab leaders, much 


more, as Miss Epton points out, than that of the Communists. And yet, 


' 


in 1944, the Soviet C« slate General in Algiers employed a staff quite 
out of proportion with other foreign representation in North Africa.— 
Yours faithfully Max Denis. 


42a Clarend Road, W111. 
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Franco’s Spain 


Sin,—Mr. B. Peter Blake does not seem to have read my letter very 
carefully, or he would have noticed that I was comparing the price of 
food in Spain with the average wages, the only real criterion of com- 
The fact that, to an American visitor, many articles in this 
country seem relatively inexpensive, as a result of devaluation, does not 
make those same articles any cheaper or any more attainable for the 
average British family, as any housewife could tell him. 

As regards travel, whether or not there is a black market for tickets 
for foreign tourists in the agencies | do not know, but there certainly js 
for Spaniards, and travelling with them I experienced it myself, and 
related what | saw as many have done—not all of us the 
“ professional observers so-called” whom Mr. Blake dislikes And, as 
it happens, we have our justification from a more renowned authority 
than Mr. Blake—Mr. Gerald Brenan, whose latest book, The Face of 
Spain, is reviewed in the Spectator of January Sth and who can hardly be 
said not to investigate his facts and comparisons carefully : 

It is not the comments of conscientious cbservers such as he that 
harm good relations with Spain or any other country, but the cynical 
indifference to human suffering of those who prefer to shut their eyes 
to unpleasant facts like starvation, disease and corruption. And it is not 
unknown for such observers as these to be “ professional ” too.—Yours 
faithfully, Dorotiy SHEPHERD, 


parison 


others 


Thoracoplasty 


Sin,—Dr. M. E. Lampard, in the Spectator of January Sth, states that “ the 
operation of thoracoplasty costs the State about £1,000, and sometimes 
cures T.B.” If it sometimes cures some unfortunate person, surely the 
money is very well spent. But why does it cost so Before the 
war I had this operation as a private patient and it cured me. I paida 
first-class London surgeon 100 guineas, which included attendance after 
the operation, an anaesthetist 25 guineas, a nursing home £95 (12 guineas 
£220. Why 


much? 


This comes to about 
Health Service ?—Yours, &c.. 
Ex-PATiENT 


a week for seven weeks plus extras) 


does it cost £1,000 under the 


Church Unity 


Sir.—I am sorry for any unintended lack of charity towards those whose 
way of worship I value As one of many overworked parish priests, 
perhaps | may be pardoned for a strong reaction the 
treatment in influential cirgles of more than one denomination of the 
grave problem of disunity in a predominantly academic, doctrinal and 
therefore controversial way. The otherwise excellent paper, the Church 
Times, is among the organs which deal in that way with the matter, and in 
so doing give the unmistakable impression that schism consists merely 
of others having departed from the Catholic faith, and if and when 
they repent and come over to “us,” then reunion is achieved This 
attitude conveniently ignores the moral factor or soft-pedals it. Moral 
abuses played a very considerable part in creating schism, and no branch 
of the Church is immune from responsibility. There is no need for the 
seemingly endless and often barren controversy, Mr. Judd, in all coming 
together to join in acts of penance and reparation for a sin in which every 
denomination has a share of the blame. I would respectfully ask Mr. 
Riley to recommend that the Church Union should invite the leaders of 
other denominations to share equally with the C.U. in the whole work 
of drawing up and carrying through the Week of Prayer for Unity, “ aad 
we need this more frequently than once a year.” There need be no 
violation of anyone's present principles in united acts for all parties in 
any way responsible for the “ open sore of Christendom,” and it would 
add great moral strength to the witness of the whole Church.—Yours, &c., 
Great Sankey Vicarage, Nr. Warrington. PERCIVAL CARMAN. 
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The Season’s Greeti ngs 


Sirn,—I have read with glee the remarks by Janus on the curse of 
Christmas cards, and I am sure that many of your readers will thoroughly 
agree with him. This last Christmas has surely excelled itself, and the 
ugliness of the majority of these missives shock one in these days of 
economy. 

As Janus so aptly says, it is pleasing to receive cards from friends and 
acquaintances one rarely sees, but in other cases it is folly, a waste of 
money and also of time. Most of the cards are strangely reminiscent 
of Victorian days, depicting snow scenes, fat and distorted robins, with 
exaggerated scarlet breasts, pirouetting about ; the usual church is there 
perched on a hill, and the lines of greeting are inane. Mercifully some 
cards stand out, such as reproductions of famous pictures in galleries 
all over the world But Christmas cards do give pleasure to children 
in hospitals, although, indeed, one could send picture books instead. | 
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in search of the richer rewards 


which only excellence brings .... 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% ef the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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Master John Horton— 
VETERINARY SURGEON 


John detests arithmetic, geography or history, but he 
loves animals. 
At present his bandages are not very professional, but 
he is determined his job shall be caring for sick animals 
Life assurance taken out whilst John is still young 
will ensure that money is available for training fees and 







keeping him whilst at college. 
The man who can help you to plan for your children’s 
future calls in your district. 
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hee Trade Mark 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST RHEUMATIC AILMENTS 


Sufferers from Rheywmatism, Saatnca, Neurs, Fibro- 
sitis, Lumbago and Gout can now secure PROMPT 
relief from the painful symptoms of these disorders 

DOLCIN has already succeeded in countless cases in 
this country, and in America and Canada. Dolcin is re- 
commended by Doctors an@ is used in clinics and 
hospitals. 

The DOLCIN discovery provides a new approach to 
the problem of rheumatic ailments by combining calaum 
succinate and acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in a special 
way. Not only does Dolcin provide prompt relief from 
painful symptoms — it also gives PROLONGED relief 
because it contains substances which improve the supply 
of blood and oxygen to the affected areas 

DOLCIN is NON-TOXIC — it cannot harm the 
heart or any other organ and can be taken with safety 
over long periods in severe cases to eliminate rheumanec 
acuvity 

DOLCIN is stocked by vour chemist in borties of 
100 tablets for 10/- and soo tablets for 45/- including tax 

Be sure vou get genuine Dolcin — the original and 
tested compound 


DOLCIN, 110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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A Genuine Article 


An expert can tell the genuine from the fake. 
The connoisseur knows a good wine from a poor 
one, an antique from a modern reproduction. 
So also can the G.B.I. judge whether an applicant 


is genuinely in need or not. How is it done ? 


For the past twenty years, full-time 
Visitors have been employed to visit every 
applicant in her home, to find out how and 
where the need has arisen, and to befriend 
her. Every year the applicant is re-visited. 

Whereas before the war, most applicants had 
some savings in reserve, now this is rarely the case. 
Their problems have been multiplied, and it is 
only through regular visiting that they can be 
adequately helped. Will you help to ensure that 


the “ Genuine Article” receives the recognition 


due to her ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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read that the now salvage drive is asking for Christmas cards, but | 

consider that, as long as the Christmas card custom persists, the childreg 

should have priority —Yours faithfully, Dorotuy ALLHUseN, 
Shalbourne House, Marlborough, Wilts. 


The Stone 


Sirn,—The Celts were ever litholaters; the Scots differ from my com. 
patriots of the Principality only in being more noisy. We too have our 
grievance, and it goes back in time quite considerably beyond their 
earliest royal Kenneth, and yet we have held our peace. The grievance? 
Why, the brutal act of wrenching from the matrix of our native hills 
that Blue Stone of Prescelly that is the pride of Stonehenge. Your 
strictures, Sir, are very timely, for if England were to submit to this sort 
of thing the fashion might quickly spread to megalithic proportions. — 
Yours faithfully, H. GwityM Hucues, 
Farm Cottage, Canford Magna, Wimborne, Dorset. 


1951 


The Liberal International 


Sir,—We are now entering the second half of the twentieth Century, 
If it carries on the tradition of the first half it is doubtful if civilisation 
will be able to survive it. If the free world can get back to the liberal 
(and I use the word in its broadest sense) traditions that prevailed up 
to 1914, it will not only survive, but triumph. 

The Liberal International is working in every country where freedom 
of thought is still not a crime, to re-establish those liberal ideas and 
ideals which are the very framework of our civilisation. Its agents 
are carrying the same message into the countries now oppressed by 
totalitarian regimes. May I ask those of your readers who cling to 
the ideals of tolerance, liberty and justice, to help us in the great task 
we have undertaken. The Liberal International, which in this country 
is free from any party affiliation, can only do its job if it has the support 
of people of liberal outlook and intent. Will those who are willing 
to help please communicate with me. Let us turn this century from 
destruction to creation. Let us re-establish the belief in personal freedom 
and personal! responsibility that is the only source of human advance, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. H. MacCattum Scorr. 
Honorary Secretary, 
Liberal International—British Group. 


39 St. James's Place, London, $.W.1. 


The Scope of Television 


Sir,—Until I read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment on tele- 
vision I must confess I had not grasped the amazing fact that it is 
now possible for a man in Bradford to listen to the criticism of a 
painting which jis on exhibition in London and to see the picture itself 
simultaneously reproduced before his eyes. The dual interest of seeing 
a work of art whilst hearing the critic’s comment thereon is incalculable, 
and whilst general interest in the visual arts cannot help but be stimulated, 
I‘ foresee that in the minds of many of those whose interest in the 
arts has hitherto been non-existent an active and conscious appreciation 
of them will be created. A very valuable contribution indeed. This is, 
of course, only a morsel of the vast tract of virgin soil it is the plaia 
duty of television to cultivate—Yours truly, 
FRANK NEWBOULD. 


122 Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


Degrading Janus 


Sir,—In your issue of December 15th, Janus, referring to certain passages 
in the new Boswell Journal, “ filthier than anything I have read any- 
where,” goes on to say: “Much as | dislike excisions, it seems to me 
open to grave question whether they should have been printed.” “ Much 
as I dislike .. . grave question. .. How familiar the tones of Mr, 
Facing-Both-Ways. 

Is this not, Sir, rock-bottom silliness, even for Janus ? Or can he sink 
lower? We can scarcely wait to find out, but meanwhile do not, we 
pray you, tell him that in the very same week in which he delivered 
himself of the above, a bench of magistrates are reported to have refused 
to cause the works of Rabelais to be burnt. Let him make his little 
contribution to the general degradation of mankind unhampered by such 
disquieting news.—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. J. H. Sprort. 
116 Portland Road, Nottingham. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


OME time ago I found a collection of letters written between 
1838 and 1843 from my grandmother in London (the wife of 
Lewis Vulliamy, the architect) to her mother in Wales. My 

grandmother was a well-read though not a literary woman, and 
there are many things in these letters which are vivid and interesting : 
the Coronation in 1838, a view of the Queen riding in the Park, a 
meeting with Faraday, a voyage by steamship in 1838 from 
Southampton to Havre, many reflections upon the desperate state 
of public affairs in 1839 (“they are past mending”), accounts of 
life in an architect's household, the “ machinations ” of clerks and 
of servants, the appalling price of asparagus, a choice of pictures— 
“there is one of a wizard and a fiend at the Royal Academy that 
| think | could have "—some astonishing facts about the rearing 
of children, and all the cares, joys, hopes. fears and embarrassments 
of a young wife and a young mother. Very naturally the question 
of publishing these letters, or parts of them, came into my mind. 
But I decided, perhaps wrongly, that such letters were not sufficiently 
well written to have a literary interest, and were not sufficiently old 
to possess in their own right a definite social or historical value 
as “ documents.” 

I mention this because it seems to indicate the principles upon 
which the value of letters, whether “great” or otherwise, must 
eventually be judged. The letters of a good writer are generally 
worth printing because they are the productions of a literary mind. 
Extraordinary people can only rarely be dull or commonplace. 
When he wrote the shortest of notes, Byron could flash or sting 
in lines that were never forgotten ; and even on a passing social 
occasion Meredith could write a letter that was luminous with 
irony, sentiment and whimsical images. Thus letters written by 
great writers—though not necessarily by men otherwise great—are 
usually perusable, and are very frequently composed with an eye 
to the printed page and the edification or entertainment of posterity. 
What one should never look for in the letters of a writer, except 
when he is incautiously sincere, are the unsophisticated effusions of 
the heart or the natural accents of benignity and affection. There 
are no impostors in the world, even when the imposture is innocent, 
like fine speakers and fine writers. It is rhetoric, style and eloquence 
that play such dismal havoc among the simple-minded, whether 
in public or in private. 

The best letters are clearly those of the best writers ; they are, in 
comparison with books, what sketches are in comparison with 
pictures, revealing even in a few strokes the unmistakable presence 
of mastery. But it seems proper to make a distinction between letters 
which are good or great as literature and letters which are interest- 
ing by virtue of their contents. To the second of these categories 
belong the letters of men of action, such as fought in ancient wars 
or made their way to the uttermost parts of the earth or sought 
the hazards of adventure in foreign lands ; and letters which admit 
us to the private lives of people who lived long ago; and those 
which reveal with alarming clarity the true characters of statesmen, 
lawyers, generals and other persons of eminence. 

To make a selection of published letters may seem an easy matter, 
but, in fact, few literary tasks are more difficult. Perhaps the 
difficulties are the same with all anthologies. The anxious compiler 
has to think of the people who like their literary provender cut 
up into easily digested fragments. There seem to be plenty of such 
people, but you have te avoid the dishing-up of things which have 
become too familiar. Knowing these difficulties, I have perused 
with pleasure and interest, and only a few growls, a new anthology 
of letters.* It is, to be exact, a companion or supplementary volume 
to one already published, for the first volume of The World's Great 
Letiers appeared in 1941. 

The book is handsomely produced in the American style, with 
unnecessary expanses of blank paper and a journalistic flamboyance 

*A Second Treasury of the World’s Great Letters. Edited by Wallace 
Brockway and Bart Keith Winer. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


in some of the headlines ; for example, “ Erasmus reiuses to write 
against Luther and counsels the Pope to clean house,” or “ Derothy 
Osborne envisions a contented marriage,” or “ Herman Melville . . . 
spills out his artist's soul.” This kind of thing makes it suffi- 
ciently obvious that the book is intended to be a popular work, 
a book for parlour-reading, and not a book of reference for the 
student ; but this does not detract from the general excellence of 
the selection and the adequacy of the notes, apart from an occasional 
maladroit flippancy, undue length, a lumpy style and a slightly 
jarring colloquialism. It is, however, entirely wrong to say that 
the “furious bombing of London” began in August, 1940; it 
began on September 7th, as many millions of us remember well. 
Nor can one be much impressed by such an observation as “ The 
beautiful have a way with history”; and as for the misuse of 
“ protagonist,” that is now so common that it seems futile, even 
when we have a “ motley collection” of them in a single drama, 
to oppose the prevailing ignorance. 

This collection begins with Cicero and ends with a very silly 
letter from Stanley Lupino to his wife. It will be seen that the 
editors have aimed at comprehensiveness and variety. But the 
number of letters by any one writer is never more than two, and 
the principles of choice are sometimes obscure. None the less, the 
book provides a fine groundwork for the study of letter-writing. 

Great men do not always write great letters. Few posthumous 
demolitions, in fact, are so complete as the printing of every scrap 
which a man has been so foolish as to leave behind him—a process 
lamentably displayed in the case of James Boswell, who is now 
becoming known as a solemn fool, a sot, a braggart and a lecher, 
even more contemptible than the wretch depicted by Macaulay. To 
a lesser extent, and in a very different way, I think the fame of 
D. H. Lawrence has very perceptibly suffered through the publica- 
tion of too many of his letters ; and among earlier men who have 
suffered the same fate one of the most obvious examples is 
Thackeray. Minor damage of reputation may be caused, inversely, 
by the publication of a few ill-chosen letters. For instance, in this 
volume Johnson is represented by a single letter, and it happens to 
be the stupid and rude letter which he wrote to Macpherson. By 
no reckoning can such a spurt of irritability be regarded as “ great.” 
Similarly the two Byron letters which are here presented are among 
the least entertaining that he wrote, and it is curious to find him 
absent from the little group which is headed “ Satire and Irony.” 

What is tragically observable in following the course and evolution 
of letter-writing from happier times to the present day is the shift 
of emphasis from the generally unmomentous affairs of a contented 
private life to the horrors and alarms of the world at large, and a 
sense, not always very articulate, of the unsteadiness of civilisation 
and the loss of spiritual hope. This tendency reached a climax in 
D. H. Lawrence and the letter-writers of his time; they felt, with 
Katherine Mansfield, “ the ugliness of life”—an ugliness that, in 
1941, was to overwhelm the gentle and exquisitely sensitive mind 
of Virginia Woolf. Compare, by way of illustration, the leisured 
complacency and the competent ease of the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century letter-writers with all the hurry and uneasiness 
the strained excitement, the jangle and agony of so many of the 
letters written since 1914. Who, living in the English world of 
today, could write with such comfortable and undistracted wit and 
with such a considered fluency of style as you will find in the 
letters of Edward FitzGerald in the nineteenth century and of 
Horace Walpole and a dozen others in the eighteenth? Our 
characters today are shown by a method of selected repression, the 
choice of what we conceal and avoid. Only thus, by the sacrifice 
of candour, may we prevent others from sharing our despondency. 

Finally, in running once again through the series, I cannot but 
regret the omission of letters belonging to part of my second cate- 
gory—letters which, though hardly “ great,” would have illustrated 
the daily rounds and the private lives of those who are now so 
remote from us in time and circumstance. But the book, within 
its limitations, is highly commendable. C. E. VULLIAMY. 
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Unhappy Genius 


The Prospector. Being the Life and Times of Rudolf Erich Raspe 
(1737-94). By John Carswell. (Cresset Press. 218.) 


THERE is no reason—pace Samuel Smiles—why men of great 
intellect should be better than others. But there is a reason why 
achievement should be linked with firmness of purpose, the power 
to forgo immediate gains for remoter ends. Raspe, the subject— 
he could never be a hero—of this fascinating and depressing narra- 
tive, was an exception. Nevertheless even Raspe showed that 
essential optimism as to the value of his own work without which 
no results of importance can be won. What then did Raspe 
achieve ? 

First, born a German and coming to this country at thirty-eight, 
a refugee from the consequences of embezzlement, he became com- 
pletely possessed of English literary style. He did this despite a 
wandering life of poverty and debt, struggle, disgrace, chronic ill- 
health and even starvation. He produced one minor literary master- 
piece, Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia (Oxford, 1786). Secondly, Raspe has a 
permanent place in the history of geology, on which he was a first- 
rate authority. His Account of some German Volcanoes and their 
Productions with a New Hypothesis of the Prismatical Basaltes 
(London, 1776) is also a classic. It established the igneous origin 
of basaltic rocks. This was a considerable scientific advance. His 
third claim to remembrance is his remarkable Critical Essay on Oil 
Painting, Proving that the Art ... was known before ... Van Eyck 
(London, 1781), seen through the press by Horace Walpole. It was 
generally held that painting in oils had been introduced by the 
Van Eycks in the fourteenth-to-fifteenth century. Raspe discovered 
at Cambridge a manuscript of much older date containing a text 
describing the technique. He was stimulated to this by Lessing, but 
his acumen in detecting the nature of the manuscript, and still 
more jn interpreting it, deserve great credit. 

Raspe was a very original man possessed of literary and linguistic 
skill, learning, artistic judgement, practical scientific knowledge, and 
extensive acquaintance with the history of art. This is no common 
combination. Mr. Carswell has most ably assembled the scattered 
records of the life of this unhappy genius. He was born at Hanover, 
the son of a minor official of a minor department of a minor State 
married to a daughter >f the minor nobility. The son, at the univer- 
sities of Leipzig and Géttingen, early exhibited his fatal weakness 
for cultivating the well-born and living beyond his means. In 1760 
he obtained a clerkship in the library at Hanover and began publica- 
tions of both a scientific and romantic kind together with 
translations from the French which he spoke fluently. In 1767 he 
became curator of the museum at Cassel, capital of Hesse-Nassau. 
The post was combined with a seat on the privy council of the 
little State and a professorship in its insignificant university. 

Raspe had the makings of an excellent curator. He was mentally 
well equipped, and had tireless energy and an orderly mind. He 
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once said that people described him as a saint trying 
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corresponded with English savants, and in 1769, following an impor. 
tant paper on the previous existence of elephants in Northern 
Europe, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 177; 
he married the charming daughter of a wealthy Berlin physician 
All these years he was living beyond his means by selling items 
from the collection under his care. He chose the items well, for 
they were of no special scientific interest. It may be that he added 
more to the collection than he lost, for in 1773, on a diplomatic 
mission to some of the tiny States of the Empire, he gathered 
important books and manuscripts for his library. 

In 1774, then hopelessly in debt, he was appointed Representative 
of Hesse at Venice. It was a very suitable post for him. He dared 
not refuse it, but to accept meant handing his keys to a successor 
who would soon discover his thefts. He left Cassel but went, not 
to Venice but to Berlin, where he interviewed the king and borrowed 
money from his father-in-law. The scandal was soon out, and he 
fled. Arrested, he was allowed to escape, and in 1775 he left for 
ever Germany, his family, his credit, his reputation and his happi- 
ness. His letters on these circumstances are among the curiosities 
of literature. They reveal a most capable mind confused as to the 
nature and relations of right and wrong, for Raspe was a mor! 
imbecile. Mr. Carswell’s book is a truly remarkable revelation of 
the mental processes of this strange being. Yet Raspe had an almost 
unlimited capacity for hope which, during the rest of his career, 
sometimes gives the impression of moral courage. 

Raspe’s reputation preceded him. He soon had the almost unique 
distinction of expulsion from the Royal Society. Yet for various 
social reasons he was less humiliated than might be imagined, and 
for political reasons his extradition was inconvenient. He lived 
out his poor days in a sort of half-light, a limbo of partial social 
and scientific acceptance. His technical knowledge was recognised 
and used, but he was never worthy of trust, nor was he ever trusted. 
He was the acquaintance of many of the great and powerful, but 
the intimate of none and the pitied of few. The work by which 
alone he is remembered brought him neither distinction nor profit 
and was published anonymously. He died of the dreaded typhus 
On a prospector’s journey to Killarney. His grave is unmarked and 
its place unknown. 

Mr. Carswell has narrated with feeling and learning the life of 
one who might have been one of the intellectual figures of his 
time but who was, in fact, a despised and wandering outcast. We 
cannot end without congratulating the artist, Mr. Robin Ironside, 
on the original and peculiarly fitting design of the book-cover. 
Altogether an exceptional book. CHARLES SINGER. 


A Nature Poet 


Collected Poems of Andrew Young. 
Hassall. (Cape. ros. 6d.) 


ANDREW YouNnG has never attracted wide attention as a poet, but he 
has not been completely neglected. A few of his lyrics will be found 
in nearly all anthologies, and, since most of these compilations are 
arranged in alphabetical order, he usually shares the honour of 
being in the last pages with W. B. Yeats. In recent years, however, 
his reputation has been spreading, and it is to be hoped that soon 
his work, remarkable for its integrity and clear aim, will receive 
adequate , critical attention. Quietly and unobtrusively he has 
maintained in his own way the long tradition of nature poetry— 
and his is a rather austere way. 

Andrew Young comes from the same country as the author of 
The Seasons, but, despite the many years that he has spent in the 
south, he has never yielded completely to the milder climate and 
warmer colouring of landscape; he has never quite forgotten the 
rock and heather—and in all his lyrics there is a sparseness of line 
and outline. At times his fancies seem to resemble those of W. H 
Davies, but, when we analyse them, we find that they are strictly 
accurate. He is never merely whimsical like the Welsh poet, and, 
indeed, he remains almost impersonal in all save his devotion to 
nature. The surprise in his lines is, as often as not, due to our 
own careless sight, and so it may be said that this poet, if we are 
patient enough, opens our eyes for us. 

When snow lies deep the bushes seem smaller, but it takes us 
a few seconds to realise that the opening lines of the following 
stanza are strictly accurate—and how well the fourth line brings 
us the effect of utter silence. 
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“When day dawned with unusual light, 
Hedges in snow stood half their height 
And in the white-paved village street 
Children were walking without feet.” 
In almost every lyric which Mr. Young has written we find observa- 
tion pointed by fancy or imagination. 
“It was the time of year 
Pale lambs leap with thick leggings on 
Over small hills that are not there.” 
But the sombre aspects of nature are not avoided, and the following 
lines on a dead crow are typical: 
“Torn wing, uprooted quill 
And host of tiny glistening flies 
That lend false lustre to these empty eyes.” 

Taken severally, many of these poems seem but to record the 
sights and sounds of the countryside, the round of the year, and we 
may think that the poet was content to set down, without comment, 
what he had noted, when he had searched for and found the right 
phrase. But from the entire collection of poems there emerges*a 
definite quiet philosophy, moments of inner vision and, to balance 
them, a swift recognition of mortality. Climbing among the gloom- 
ing hills of the north, scrambling out of breath across the screes, 
the poet remembers “the shadowy skeleton.” The unity of these 
collected poems is intensified by their simple direct form, for Mr. 
Young has kept to traditional line and rhyme, finding within strict 
measures sufficient opportunity for subtle variation. Ata time when 
sO many contemporary poets are harassed by the uncertainties of 
political conditions and can only express the anxieties of the passing 
weeks, these poems of nature and the countryside remind us of 
other realities which can be forgotten so easily in the stress of 
general life. Here is a poet who has seen clearly, meditated, and 
refused to be swayed by the ever-increasing demands of fashion, 
a poet who is all the more personal in his work because he has 
disciplined himself. Here are thoughts that are not ready-made, firm 
lines and hardy phrases to clear our poor minds. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Dreams That Came True 


The Mystery of Dreams, By William Oliver Stevens, (Allen and 


168.) 


In this book Dr. William O. Stevens has collected a number of 
instances of dreams “ which came true,” in other words of dreams 
which were followed by events which closely paralleled those said 
to have been experienced in imagination by the dreamer. As he 
says, some of these dreams inspire poems, some are instrumental 
in locating lost objects, some solve problems to which solutions 
had not been found, and some are said to reveal events happening 
at a distance or to foreshadow events which have not yet occurred. 
It is this class of experience which Dr. Stevens thinks constitutes the 
challenging mystery of dreams. 

From the treatment of the material selected it is clear that the 
author is convinced of the substantial truth of the majority of the 
reports he has printed, and, indeed, he himself states that some of 
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the stories were procured from his own friends and acquaintances 
whose word he would trust regardless of any written or sworn 
affidavits. He has, therefore, made no effort to discuss any possible 
explanations based on factors well known to psychologists. The 
reader is left to do this for himself, since the examples selected are 
presented solely as evidence for a phenomenon in human conscious. 
ness deserving of serious consideration, and not as one to be classed 
as a superstition and thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

From this point of view Dr. Stevens has done his work well, 
His collection is varied in content ; the accounts are both interesting 
and readable, and the sources from which they have been gathered 
might, in many cases at least, give the general reader some assurance 
that the facts are essentially as stated and therefore worthy of 
credence. Thus it can well be imagined that the plain man when 
confronted by such a mass of apparently irrefutable testimony 
will be as overwhelmed as Dr. Stevens has been, and will come to 
the conclusion that the supernormal is clearly revealed and the 
case for extra-sensory perception has been proved. This, however, 
is far from the case. It would be unfair to Dr. Stevens to criticise 
his book for the omission to deal with his material from the stand. 
point of the informed critic. Such was not his intention, although 
it seems that he did hope to impress even the most sceptical reader 
with the strength of the case for the supernormal as revealed in 
his examples. 

If these dreams are carefully examined it will soon be seen that 
many of them lack those elements essential for any adequate judge- 
ment to be made. Take, for instance, the prophetic dream. Were 
people to be persuaded to send these dreams as they occur to some 
central source, then a beginning might be made to assess them at 
their true value. It is true that the Society for Psychical Research 
possesses a file of cases in which the element of prediction is found, 
but up to now the results of analysis have been largely negative. 
Considering the thousands of cases of unfulfilled premonitions and 
predictions of various kinds experienced every year, it would be 
odd indeed if careful selection did not unearth some in which 
chance coincidence played a striking réle. It is true that Dr. 
Stevens has printed some cases in which such chance appears to be 
very unlikely if the facts be as stated, but the chief difficulty that 
the critic has to face is that he is rarely able to obtain the relevant 
facts, and so has to fall back on the unreliable factors inherent 
in human memory and the testimony derived from such memory. 
Apart altogether from these difficulties, many other factors have 
to be considered, and when Dr. Stevens includes such striking and 
well-known examples as the Chaffin Will case and the Bishop’s Pig, 
the critic can harfily be blamed for preferring simple explanations 
for both these cases rather than assuming that the dreamer exhibited 
surprising powers of extra-sensory perception. 

Although the sceptical reader may remain unconvinced of the 
supernormal nature of many of the dreams here presented, and 
regret the author's rather otiose criticism of Freudian analysis, yet 
he cannot fail to be interested and intrigued by the kind of material 
which it is the duty of psychical research to dissect and discuss. 
Many of the questions which now bewilder the modern student 
were dealt with by Cicero, and progress since his day does not seem 
to have been rapid. It is only by the rigid application of the 
scientific method coupled with statistical treatment based on sound 
data that we can hope to appraise the value of these strange occur- 
rences and to clear up what Dr. Stevens so rightly calls the mystery 
of dreams. E. J. Dincwatt 


Edwardian Sunset 


Not All Vanity. By Baroness de Stoeckl. (John Murray. 18s.) 


In 1892 Agnes Barron, aged eighteen, married Sacha de Stoecki, 
Attaché at the Russian Embassy in London, who later became 
Equerry to the Grand Duke Michael and finally Comptroller to 
the Grand Duchess George. Her parents were Irish ; her father’s 
vast wealth was derived from Mexico, but he made his home in 
Paris and entertained the fashionable world on a princely scale. 
At the start of her diplomatic life in London, Baroness de Stoeck! 
found that it was necessary to do “ much hard work ‘resting’ to 
look fresh.” She would begin the exhausting process of dressing 
at four o'clock, whether the party was a dinner at eight-thirty or 
a ball at eleven. Sleeves were so enormous at that time that her 
husband could not sit beside her in the brougham; he had to 
follow in a hansom. 

The Grand Duke Michael, who lived permanently outside Russia, 
regarded himself, like the other Grand Dukes, as a being apart 
Lunching once in public with the authoress, he insisted on sitting 
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on a large soufflé, roaring with laughter as he did so. Agnes de 
Stoeck! visited Russia for the first time after her husband had 
joined the Grand Duchess George She and her daughter, Zoia, 
were made much of by Tzar Nicholas, who, in 1914, gave her land 
in the Crimea on which he intended to build her a house. Some 
of the most agreeable pages in this entertaining book deal with 
day-to-day life in the sunny pleasure-palaces and gardens of the 
Crimea. “I had been warned that the ancisat and noble families 
who resorted there in the idle summer months liked to sit back 
and regard their visit as a rest-cure. I. . was determined that 
all should be gay, and that Zoia should have a wonderful time. I 
wou the day; the Crimea became very gay.” The story sweeps 
forward to its crescendo, with Edward VII, George V and many 
British and Continental royalties appearing more and more fre- 
quently in its sparkling pages. 

Agnes de Stoeckl experienced dramatic changes of fortune. When 
her life went into reverse after the Revolution, she contemplated 
suicide, but eventually took a job in a gown-shop in Maddox Street 
at five pounds a week. Her daughter in the meantime had married 
a Pole, and the authoress spent her last thousand pounds on a 
sumptuous wedding attended by many royalties, including Queen 
Alexandra and the Dowager Empress of Russia. Baroness de 
Stoeckl’s son-in-law held a good position in Poland, and the prospect 
grew brighter during-the ‘thirties. The authoress visited PoPand 
frequently, staying at Lancut with the Potockis, in fabulous 
magnificence. In Poland she-met the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
who were staying with her daughter and son-in-law. The friendship 
which resulted has led Baroness de Stoeckl now to make her 
permanent home at Iver, near to that of the Duchess. 

As a period piece this book has charm. It is an echo of a 
vanished age. Beneath the surface glitter the presence of a human, 
warm-hearted personality can be felt. The fly-leaf states that the 
editor is Mr. George Kinnaird, who should be congratulated on a 
task competently performed. The book's attractiveness is enhanced 
by a number of pleasant period photographs. piytip MaGNus. 


Ballet, Past and Present 


The Father of Modern Ballet—the Chevalier Noverre. 
Lynham. (Sylvan Press. 218.) 

Baron at the Ballet. Introduction and commentary by Arnold Haskell. 
(Collins. 308.) ; 


By Deryck 


Two serious and conscientious books on ballet have recently been 
published. One is designed purely for students and historians and is, 
therefore, limited in its appeal. The other, which might easily have 
become just a book for popular taste, will delight the professional, 
the dilettanti and, in fact, anyone who has the slightest feeling for 
the world of art 

Deryck Lynham, in his The Father of Modern Ballet, a biography 
of the Chevalier Noverre, has undertaken by far the more difficult 
task. It is almost impossible to bring to life a creative personality 
whose fame and worth rest purely on his own theoretical writings, 
and for whose successful application of these theories we have only 
the words of his contemporaries. If Mr. Lynham has failed, he may 
be comforted by the probability that few would have done better, 
and many far worse. As a character Noverre does not seem to have 
been at all outstanding. He was petty and quarrelsome, fidgety about 
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money, and teased by his critics ang his lack of recognition by ths 
Académie Royale de Musique. In fact, as a person he appears to 
have been thoroughly adolescent and to have derived little satisfac. 
tion from the knowledge of his own worth. 

His life was uneventful and does not make exciting reading, ang 
the author’s only hope, iserefore, rested upon his ability to prove 
that Noverre carried out in his ballets all the splendid theories he 
laid down in his letters. Just how far was he entitled to be known 
as “the father of modern ballet" ? The biographer of a writer, g 
painter, a composer or an architect can cite existing works by which 
to make his point ; but that of a choreographer is denied this aid, 
All Mr. Lynham can give us of Noverre’s actual ballets are the 
Chevalier’s own descriptions and those of spectators—all written 
two centuries ago. In these we are told of the plot, décor and 
costumes, disposition of the dances between company and principals, 
intervals of mime, &c.; and between these and realisation a great 
gulf exists. That Noverre had ideas as to ballet-composition far 
in advance of his times cannot be doubted, but I had hoped that 
Mr. Lynham would have been able to show that his spiritual equip- 
ment was on a level with his theoretical innovations. 

In any case Mr. Lynham has selflessly and studiously applied 
himself to a task which needed doing, and in his book he has 
assembled much useful knowledge which was formerly dispersed. 
I think at times he has been over-zealous in his descriptions and 
explanations, as if, with too scanty material, he was trying to spin 
it out. 

Baron has produced a book of some 280 photographs, the result 
of his visits to ballet during the past fifteen years. His collaborators 
are Sacheverell Sitwell, whose short preface could easily have been 
dispensed with, and Arnold Haskell who has written an introduction 
and commentary. Mr. Haskell has done his job admirably. He has 
covered a wide range with clarity and brevity, he has refreshingly 
refrained from superlatives, and his text is as readable to those who 
know ballet-history as it is informative to those who do not. 

Baron's selection of photographs is, naturally and desirably, 
the expression of his own personal taste in ballet, influenced—as is 
to be expected—by the photogenic possibilities of the subject. It is 
therefore not surprising that he has laid stress upon such works 
as Le Jeune Homme et la Mort and Carmen, both of these ballets, 
with their genius for the pictorial, being French. The general 
standard of photography is magnificent, and this is saying a great 
deal when one realises the problems of the cameraman working 
in so difficult a field. It is chiefly the groups of small plates, such as 
those of Markova, Grey and Toumanova that fall beneath the high 
level. In a volume whose arrangement is both considered and 
imaginative, it is again the placing of these small plates that disturbs 
me. The editor of a picture-book, when composing his double 
pages, should obey much the same laws as a painter, those of a 
diptych. The plates facing each other should have rhythmic con- 
nections, little or no disparity of scale, and—when colour is absent— 
equal accent upon chiaroscuro. Such perfection of arrangement 
can only be attained at the sacrifice of material, a sacrifice which 


‘Baron, probably considering his subject to be of greater impor- 


tance, might not have been prepared to make. This criticism, 
however, applies to only a small number of the pages, the majority 
of which have been beautifully juxtaposed. 

It may seem churlish to enumerate the faults in so fine a produc- 
tion, but its very quality compels the critic to judge by the highest 
poss.ble standards. I could, therefore. wish that Baron had 
omitted all the colour photography and the meaningless epilogue and 
that, perhaps, he had given his book a slightly more modest title. 

; LILLIAN BROWSE. 


The Earl of St. Vincent 


Old Oak : The Life of John Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent. By 


Admiral Sir William James. (Longmans. 13s.) 


History, particularly that of war, is so often made up of lost 
opportunities and consistent mismanagement that at times sheer 
exasperation makes it impossible for the reader to sit still in his 
chair. An urgent desire to do something about it forces him to 
jump up and poke the fire or draw the curtains or take some 
positive action rather than stay still and burst with,indignation. Of 
course it is easy to be wise now, but again and again the issues at 
stake and the proper course to pursue appear too plain for any 
mistake, and a conviction that our forbears were either incompe- 
tent or irresponsible, fools or knaves, seems the only logical! 
conclusion. In the story of the Earl of St. Vincent there is nothing 
of this. On his appointment as Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
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ranean, in succession to the dilatory Hotham, in 1795, there 
is at once the feeling of a strong determined hand on the tiller and 
the assurance that something at last will be achieved. 

John Jervis was a man who was master of himself in every 
respect——a man who, it seems, never relaxed or hesitated in the 
pursuit of his duty, and a man who was strong enough to force 
others along the same path without thought or fear of the enmity 
that his ruthlessness was bound to generate. His was a nature 
that refused to countenance any sort of inefficiency or to tolerate 
graft and corruption. He could accept nothing as well done if a 
greater effort might have contrived its improvement. This zeal in 
the performance of his duty he shared with Nelson; but where 
the latter possessed some inward quality that inspired others to 
follow his example, Jervis had to rely on the more ordinary methods 
of enforcing obedience —fear and the Articles of War. If his was a 
harsh régime, it was at least a scrupulously impartial one and to be 
preferred, no doubt, by the great ‘majority of long-suffering and 
loyal seamen to the bullying despotism and dishonest practices that 
have come to be specially associated with the name of William Bligh. 

While still a captain, Jervis had to his credit an exemplary chase 
and capture of a French seventy-four. He later commanded the 
fleet at the Battle of St. Vincent. But it is not on these achieve 
ments that his reputation is based so much as on the measures he 
enforced to improve the conduct, discipline and health of the ships 
entrusted to him, measures that were afterwards adopted slowly 
for they were none too popular—as general practice throughout the 
Navy. As commander-in-chief of the principal fleets, and later as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he transformed the disaffected and 
slovenly vessels that emerged from the mutinies at Spithead and the 
Nore into the instruments that won for England her most famous 
victories at sea. He more than any man deserves the credit for 
the good order and fighting efficiency of the British fleets during 
this period of their greatest glory. 

Admiral James’s new biography presents a fair picture of St. 
Vincent's professional achievements. There is almost nothing to 
report of his private life, and the reader does not succeed in 
getting on intimate terms with the stern old man, although Admiral 
James does his best to make him seem human by relating whatever 
anecdotes bear witness of a spark of warmth or humour. If he is 
seldom successful in this, perhaps, it is because he overworks the 
small stock of material available until, as evidence, it wears very 
thin. The fact that it was a rule of Jervis’s to remove his hat 
when conversing with subordinates is, for example, referred to five 
or six times, but the repetition fails to alter our conviction that, 
honour and respect St. Vincent greatly as we should, it is improbable 
that ordinary mortals of frailer stuff and smaller aptitudes could 
have felt much at ease in his company. G. P. GricGcs. 


The Poet of «The City ” 


James Thomson (B.V.). By Imogene B. Walker, 


lon, Geoffrey ¢ imberlege. 


(Cornell University 


Press Lon 20s.) 


THOMSON is the only major Victorian poet whose works have 
tempted no publisher to reprint them. The two-volume collection 
of 1895 finally sold out about twenty years ago, and now not even 
thg selection is obtainable Thus The City of Dreadful Night is in 
danger of becoming a mere slate slab in the cemetery of literary 
history, where nothing else that Thomson wrote is dignified by so 
much as a grass mound This new and very competent academic 
study will do nothing to attract to him the readers he deserves. 
For if his poetry has the undeserved reputation for drabness, his 
life was indisputably shabby and depressing, a sad tale of lonely 
ind reluctant bachelordom—he is the poet, par excellence, of sordid 
bachelor “digs “—and of a prolonged and unsuccessful resistance 
to dipsomania. Miss Walker's book adds little to Henry Salt’s 
biography and Dobell’s memorial essay. The questions she raises, 
and endeavours judiciously to answer, are trivial. How did his 
dipsomania arise, and how far had it progressed by a given date ? 
Was he, or was he not, in the last months of his life engaged to 
be married ? 

Thomson was outwardly a commonplace man, clubable and 
garrulous in his cheerful moments, morose and quarrelsome when 
he drank. He had considerable intellectual powers, but was unable 
to earn a living. He was a sound critic of literature—one of the 
first in England to appreciate Whitman—yet his best literary essays 
were published in a periodical produced by a firm of tobacco- 
importers to boost the cult of “My Lady Nicotine.” He had, 

espite his scanty schooling, acquired a very thorough knowledge 
excellent translations, yet he 


hree foreizn languages, and made 
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never cultivated the manners necessary for mixing with his literary 
equals. William M. Rossetti patronised him ; Christina Rossetti 
was relieved that he did nothing worse than drop his aitches whea 
he took tea with her ; Meredith invited him only twice to Box Hill 
and Browning, whom he fervently admired, made no attempt to 
meet him. The company he kept, secularists, republicans and free. 
thinkers, prejudiced his chances of finding his true audience. Brad. 
laugh published his poems in his National Reformer, but its reader 
had no ear for poetry, nor did Thomson share its reformist illusions. 
For him Nature was evil, and could not be rendered innocuoys by 
legislation. But these readers no doubt enjoyed such polemical 
essays as his Story of a Famous Old Jewish Firm, a crude piece 
of knockabout at the expense of a Christianity so ridiculously 
fundamentalist as to require no cunning to demolish. 

Thomson has still the reputation of an atheist flinging his 
materialistic challenge to the tottering Jehovah of the established 
faiths. In fact, he is the poet of religious despair who reproached 
himself even more than did Clough for his inability to believe 
Because he could not accept the idea of a beneficent deity, he felt 
himself condemned to reject all conception of a divine order 
The City of Dreadful Night is a poem of profound emotional 
force whose apparent monotony reveals, on a careful reading, subtle 
variations of form, metre and dramatic intensity, all within the 
framework of a single mood. In it is the horror of great cities, 
of that “ fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves,” in which Thomson 
lived and died, a city which was both London and the emptiness 
of his own heart. The poem, like its predecessor, The Doom of a 
City, is the record of pursuit by hounds that are not of heaven, 
and in the urgency of its pace occasional flatnesses and stock 
poeticisms, imperfections of language arising from Thomson's lack 
of respect for his own work, are easily passed over. His irony is 
harsher than Hardy's and not always as stoical; his vision as 
sustained as Baudelaire’s though less rich in its imagery ; in his 
form he looks back to Shelley and in his symbolism to de Quincey 
But in the best of his poems and in several of his forgotten prose 


fantasies there is a quality that he shares with no one. Will no 
publisher find him a place in his library of reprints ? 
J. M. Couen 
Proust and Marcel 
Pleasures and Regrets. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Louise 
Varese. (Dobson. 9s. 6d.) 


“Iv is true that he observed himself too much ; in the background 
of his life he was always observing death, which was never com- 
pletely absent, and, without altogether destroying his life, under- 
mined it now here, now there. His asthma grew worse ; he could 
not get his breath, his whole chest was making painful efforts to 
breathe. And he felt the veil which hides life, death which is withia 
us, being lifted, and perceived what a terrible thing it is to breathe, 
to live.” 

That is the youthful Marcel’s prophetic analysis of the ageing 
Proust. Or perhaps it was only prophetic because it was already 
true of the premature invalid. | Already, at twenty-five, he found 
life a fascinating and dreadful illusion. To the reader of Proust 
all the main features of that Tllusion are present in these first elegant 
yet awkward offerings. The act of sexual outrage, glimpsed by a 
third party ; the sense of life as a brilliant surface, with disease 
mining underneath ; of love dying, suddenly resurrected by all the 
panic tortures of jealousy ; of the heart, the soul, the career all 
consumed in the lifelong fashion-hunt—these /eif-motivs, and many 
others, ring clear. The whole of Proust is implicit in these hesitating 
stories and sketches, much as the flower is implicit in the bulb. 
Yet how easy it must have been, in 1895, to dismiss the whole book 
as an innocent album of decadent flower-pieces and to miss the 
observant, unsleeping snake nestling under the orchids. To am 
audience bred on Maupassant, how naive and clumsy the manage- 
ment of these stories must have seemed. It took the dimensions of 
one of the longest novels written to allow Proust to deploy the full 
advantages of that wayward and apparently helpless clumsiness 

Even the mature Proust is full of influences and echoes. In these 
beginnings it is the influences which seem, if only seem, to dominate, 
Marcel was already an accomplished pasticheur, but while he was 
master of the thing, he had not yet mastered its application —as he 
was So tellingly to do in Le Temps Retrouvé. In the present volume 
he drains completely at times into his influences. Violante begins 
as a perfect imitation of Mme de Lafayette, and almost contrives 
to continue as such. The classic model offers a neat frame tor 4 
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clumsy moral picture. The characters in the fragments from Italian 
comedy might, so many of them, be characters direct from La 
Bruyére, even to the names. Anatole France, who wrote a gracious, 
empty preface to the volume, must have smiled to recognise so 
many old and unmistakable voices. But he must have shaken his 
head over the young man’s future. One wonders what he may have 
thought of Swann. It is hard to imagine him writing a preface for 
Sodome et Gomorrhe. The characters in Pleasures and Reerets 
are still superficially neat and harmless, unaware of what they were 
to become. They grimace and posture with the astonished liveliness 
of statues in formal niches, china figures on a what-not. They are 
& useful reminder of the depth of the artifice in Proust, from first 


to last. It is the artifice, and the illusionary quality of the invalid’s 
vision, which gives the novel all the force of a_ prolonged 
hallucination. 


It would be difficult to judge the contents of this first volume 
in themselves. The modish poems in prose, the modish anecdotes, 
the dying nostalgias—at a time when romanticism really did feel 
that it was dying, deliciously, at last—how very much to be expected 
they must all have been, and how right for any salon. Only time 
was to show that they were not endings but beginnings. In the 
light of what was to come they still fascinate. In fact, more than 
any other book that will ever be written, Marcel’s first volume is 
Indispensable to the study of —Proust Davio Pau. 


Short Stories 


The Passionate North. By William Sansom. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Neapolitan Gold. By Giuseppe Marotta, Translated from the Italian 
by Frances Frenave, (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tales of Mystery and Revenge. By Noel Langley. (Barker, 8s. 6d.) 

English Story. Tenth Series. Edited by Woodrow Wyatt. (Collins. 
8s. 6d.) 


UNLIKE novelists, short-story writers tend to rush into personal 
forewords. These, we may take it, are designed not to bamboozle 
but to guide the reader and set the mood. Sometimes they only 
add an extra puzzle. Here we have tales of the north by an 
Englishman and of the south by an Italian. “The sticks and 
stones of Naples,” Signor Marotta writes, “the city and some of 
the people in it, myself included, these are what the reader may 
expect to find in this book.” He does find these things; but he 
finds a good deal more besides, in quality and overtones. With 
Mr. Sansom the matter is less simple. We are told, with some 
grave elaboration, that we have in our hands a bastard born of the 
illicit union of travel and fiction. One had thought that these two 
had been married at least since the Odyssey. What it amounts to in 
Mr. Sansom’s case is that he has a vivid sense of place and atmo- 
sphere and can fashion his words so that they suggest a shiver, a 
rich colouring, or a smell. Though this delights him he has 
weakened his effect by strengthening his stories, as though, having 
first written his foreword, he had lost the courage to stand by it. 
All are straight tales of men-and-women relationships: joyless 
relationships mostly, with a dark colouring of the moody, muddled 
and morose. Each tale makes its point: irony springs from one, 
pathos from another, disillusionment and nullity from a rather 
obvious third. But the stories read, as one had hoped they wouldn't, 
like deliberate weavings from a novelist’s brain. They disappoint 
precisely because so much sensitivity is caged in them, so much 
beauty of line and honest feeling that has had to be, ever so slightly, 
bent and clamped. 

Signor Marotta, exploring the population of his mad, loved 
Naples, tips the balance on the opposite side. A translation that 
skilfully preserves the verbal freshness gives us—in the round—all 
his human, droll, eccentric acquaintances of the shabby alleys and 
the poky cellars. The author, who has worked through sophistica- 
tion to a perfected carelessness, just picks up the merchant, the 
shoemaker, the barber and the lawyer, the man who is both town- 
crier and self-appointed clown—and it hardly matters whom else, 
“for in this ragged, writhing city of mine most jobs lead to 
poverty and sorrow, and the gas-main worker of today may be the 
baker or cabinet-maker of tomorrow.” And if this man or his 
unvirtuous wife chance to have lived a story with a shape and climax 
he will tell it. If not, well, the circumstances and the characters and 
the same old tattered, immortal setting are there. This is a typical 
passage, showing how manner and sentiment jog on together 

That is all. This isn’t really a story, I'm the first to agree. I 
give you Antonio, covered with worn playing cards, while a watchful 
cat rubs away his tears. Make of him what you will, mindful of the 
fact that the Via Tribunali is narrow, dark, dirty and as full of 
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echoes as the hollow of an old mandolin. Everything 
pathetic if you let your feelings run away with you.” 

Everything is pathetic, nearly all is funny, and though there js 
never a piece of starched description all these shabby alleys glow 
with a tattered poetry. Here, then, are the Neapolitans, whom 
generations of Cook's and Polytechnic tourists will never clap eyes 
on. Here are jealousy, betrayal and desertion, asininity and inno. 
cence, warmth and adoration, foxiness and spleen. Nothing is 
distorted or exaggerated, and you may love these dupes and rascals 
and not care the price of a lottery ticket whether they hang or burp 
Mr. Noel Langley courts no fine distinctions between plot and 
place. He is out for story-value and achieves it, having allowed 
himself that extra aid and intrigue that belong to the supernatural, 
Most of his heavenly visitants bring no horrors: and the longest 
tale, * Saint Wilbur,” leaps, like the film A Matter of Life and Death, 
between this and the next world in a serio-comedy. This, with 
another saintly story, “ Little Miracle,” suffers a bit from disclosing 
faith and its rewards as a kind of extra sweet-ration. And surely 
witch-doctors and hereditary curses are overdue for retirement? 
English Story continues its sporting enterprise of publishing works by 
known and unknown authors. The stories in this collection all reach 
a fair standard, none is experimental, none is trite. A few labour 
their effects, but some of the subjects are pleasantly unusual, notably 
Mr. Gavin Lambert's “ A Comedy of Grief.” Sytva Norman, 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Image 5. Edited by Robert Harling. 


Tuis, the fifth number of Robert Harling’s and James Shand’s 
quarterly of the graphic arts, is devoted to a review of English 
wood-engraving between 1900 and the present day. Eighty-two 
of its pages are divided between Mr. Thomas Balston, who has 
written a careful prefatory note, and more than a hundred repro- 
ductions of cuts and engravings by forty different artists. As 
things go today, it is remarkable value. The volume will be 
especially welcome to a new generation of students under thirty, 
who may not recollect many of the prints from books and similar 
anthologies before the war. For older eyes these earlier works tell 
a familiar story—not one to be ashamed of, for a respectable 
sense of medium was developed, but (with exceptions) an unadven- 
turous and unimaginative story, regarded now in_ retrospect 
Integrity and craftsmanship are reputedly the core and fibre of 
engraving in this country, but even here we have often deluded 
ourselves. Many artists never lost the clumsiness of the amateur, 
and many prints, if they had come fiom line blocks of scraper- 
board drawings, would never have survived a second glance. About 
one-third of the reproductions in the present volume are of work 
executed since the end of the war. With the best will in the world, 
it is hard, on this evidence, to see the emergence of anything except 
decorative good manners; adventure and experiment appear to 
be totally absent. Mr. Balston’s theme gallops from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, through the Eragny Press, Rooke and 
his pupils, Gill, the Nashes, the Society of Wood Engravers, the 
latter-day private presses, to colour and the present day. His 
determination to leave nobody out has inevitably led to passages 
rather like a railway time-table, but he has nevertheless produced 
a useful record with a good deal of new material in it. It isa 
pity that the reproductions are arranged without apparent scheme. 


here seems 


(Art and Technics. 53s.) 


Fungi—Friends and Foes. By A. F. Parker-Rhodes, (Elek. 12s. 6d) 


IN the plant kingdom the fungi have always been the subject of 
speculation and superstition. They were among the last plants to 
have their mysteries scientifically explored, and even today theif 
workings are little understood by the average man, though he may 
fight mildew or rust in his garden with some specific, or seek 
advice against toadstools on the lawn. A gradually increasing 
proportion of people are, however, learning that some of the larger 
toadstools are worth eating, and this study has aroused interest 
in the other forms of fungus life and the way in which they grow. 
There are very few books on fungi which are not either too tech- 
nical or too educational; but here is one at once scientifically 
correct—within the limitations of brevity—and readable, in a style 
lively but not irritating, which emphasises the practical rather than 
academic aspects of the subject. The part these organisms, both 
large and microscopic, play in the necessary processes of decay, in 
attacking or assisting trees, as plant parasites or as beneficial agenfs 
in medicine or baking, are all stressed, and their mode of life is 
ully but simply explained. The book is fairly well illustrated with 
photographs and line-drawings. 
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ACROSS 9. In defence the pet is displaced by 
b f taki the sun. (7.) ‘ 
1. Just a matter, no doubt, of taking 14. One might expect each one in 


them into and out of the galleries. Debrett to be. (5, 4.) 
15. His night might precede an ember 


6, 8 
8. People’s feet heard by Stevenson’s day. (S.) 


10 yo a (7) 16. A conundrum for the builder? (5.) 
il. Made by Cuttle. (4.) 18. ee for display on 
12. — — _G.) 4) 20. A politician in a bad temper. (7.) 
13 auce for the coiner. 21. Old hero showing the converse of 
17. But this pugilist isn’t rated on ton- where one may meet lobeter 7) 

ange. 7, 6.) 24 The call for Tennyson. (5.) ; 
19. Suitable guests at a bump supper. 26. Not to be tried in “ Excelsior.” (4.) 
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22. One of two that won't be a waiter. Gay, have outlived the 


27. Some, said 
doctor’s (4 


28. Catch without honour. (3.) 
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Irish poet cut to the heart 5 


28. Excuse 
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ouder than words 7 CROSSWORD No. 607 
29. Her father might have been Simon. m 
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fluid 5.) 
5S. A load of weed. 4.) 
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SOLUTION ON JANUARY 26 
The winner of Crossword No. 607 is The Hon. Mrs. Horne. 1 The Green, North 
Wahtham, Hants. 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 





@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 


HAPPINESS 
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CHILD'S RIGHT 
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. » there are still many 
lives needing help 


A Voluntary Society 
Not State Supported 


gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
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CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 
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Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


TAKING their cue from Wall Street, which appears to be surprisingly 
enthusiastic about equity share prospects in the rearmament phase, 
stock markets here are still moving up. Until the announcement of 
guts in steel supplies to the motor industry investors seemed 
prepared to turn a blind eye on raw material shortages, transition 
difficulties and the coming budget, to say nothing of the dis- 
gouraging war news from Korea. The sudden and powerful 
reminder of the adjustment problems now facing many sections of 
British industry has had an appropriately sobering effect, but I 
doubt whether markets are about to fall back. The fact remains 
that most investors are showing a distinct preference for shares 
to cash and that plenty of money, chiefly from the institutions 
such as insurance companies, is available for sound investments at 
the right price. On discriminating lines prices may well continue 
to move slowly ahead, with the emphasis on equities in essential 
industries and commodity shares. 


Steel Share Problems 


Among the influences which have helped to sustain markets and 
especially industrial Ordinary shares in recent weeks has been 
the steady reinvestment demand from former holders of iron and 
steel shares. There is now a heavy two-way traffic in iron and 
steel shares on the Stock Exchange: On the one hand are those 
private investors who, faced with the threat of a compulsory 
exchange into British Iron and Steel stock when the industry is 
vested on February 15, have made up their minds to sell and 
reinvest in other directions. On the other are City institutions, 
mainly the insurance companies, who are willing to absorb these 
offerings of iron and steel shares, so as to become possessed of 
Iron and Steel stock on February 15. At present prices, which show 
an average discount of approximately 4 per cent. on take-over 
prices, these institutions find purchases of iron and steel shares a 
convenient backdoor into the gilt-edged market. They are also 
acting on the view that if at some subsequent date a Conservative 
Government implements its promise to unscramble the national- 
isation plan they would not suffer any adverse financial con- 
sequences. It is assumed that in any unscrambling arrangements 
British Iron and Steel stock would be repaid at par or would be 
replaced by some similar gilt-edged security. 


Unscrambling Prospects 


Those are the two main streams in the current turnover in iron 
and steel shares. There are, in addition, some buyers who are 
acquiring a stake in carefully selected steel shares for the attractions 
they hold in the event of unscrambling taking place. These buyers 
wish to get their names on the companies’ share registers when the 
threatened take-over takes place, so that if and when the industry 
is handed back to private ownership they will be given the oppor- 
tunity of re-acquiring the shares they have purchased. The 
Operation is essentially a short-term gne, since the buyers intend to 
sell the Iron and Steel stock for which the shares will have to be 
exchanged on February 15. The favourite media for this purpose 
are such equities as South Durham Ordinaries, Dorman Long 
Ordinaries and Stewarts and Lloyds Deferred. In each of these 
cases the current rate of dividend is covered by a large margin of 
earnings and there isa strong assets position. The buyers, therefore, 
argue that but for nationalisation shares such as these would 
command much higher prices and as a corollary that if un- 
scrambling takes place an option to re-acquire the shares should 
be a valuable one well worth exercising. Now that the medium 
and longer-term outlook for the iron and steel industry has been 
so greatly improved by rearmament I would not quarrel with this 
view. Provided tron and Steel stock is saleable tn the market at 
or close to its par value the operation will not involve any loss, 
since a buyer of most steel shares at today's levels, allowing for 
stamp duty and brokers’ commissions, is, in effect, buying Steel 
stock under par. 


Bank Dividend Policy 


The annual profit and dividend season of the banks has come 
and gone, leaving the field open for the bank chairmen to reView 
the balance-sheets and give us their ideas on the nation’s economic 
and financial problems. Nobody expected any changes in bank 
dividends and none has, in fact, been made. The only surprise in 


the profit and dividend statements has come from the Midland 
Bank, which, with characteristic individuality, has ditlerentiated 
itself from its fellows by announcing a small reduction in its net 
profit. Last year’s net figure of the MXiland was £1,987,320, againg 
£2,006,414 in 1949, and £2,025,728 in 1948. It should not be 
inferred that the Midland alone among the banks suffered a redug. 
tion in earnings last year. As I have often emphasised, the banky’ 
published net profit figures are influenced by policy considerations, 
since they are all struck after making provision of unspecified sumg 
for various inner reserves and for bad and doubtful debts. ag 
that has happened is that the Midland Bank directors have seeq 
fit to lay emphasis on the rising tendency of costs—and Possibly 
to forestall any shareholders’ plea for an increase in dividend—by 
announcing slightly reduced profits. 

In almost every case the dividend rate now being paid by the 
banks has been in force for a period of something between 10 and 
20 years. At a time when so many industrial companies, including 
several of the largest and most cautiously run concerns, are 
announcing modest increases in dividends, some bank shareholders 
will naturally feel that they are being left out in the cold. Increased 
dividends would certainly be justified by reference to bank earnings, 
Unfortunately, bank directorates appear to set themselves standards 
of financial conduct, which, while doubtless contributing to the 
nation’s financial morale, bear hardly on the shareholders whos 
net income from dividends is being steadily whittled down by 
taxation, in face of a rising cost of living. 


Gallaher Financing Plan 


Like the Imperial Tobacco Company, Gallaher, another of the 
larger units in the tobacco trade, is carrying through a funding 
Operation. It is raising approximately £2,750,000, partly through 
an issue of 160,000 £1 Ordinary shares at £5 each and partly by 
means of a £2,000,000 4 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock. The new 
Ordinary shares are naturally being offered as “rights,” in the 
proportion of one new for every fourteen held, to the existing 
Ordinary shareholders. The new loan stock, which is being under- 
written by Edward de Stein and Company, the City investment 
bankers, is being made available to the company’s Note, Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders. Whether or not it is intended to retain 
the new Unsecured Loan Stock as an investment, those to whom 
the opportunity is offered should take advantage of it, since in 
present market conditions the stock should command a_ useful 
premium. The 4 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock of Imperial 
Tobacco Company, whose redemption dates are 1960-70, now 
stands in the market around £103. Gallaher’s new stock, dated 
1960-65, is being offered at a price of £99. Even allowing for the 
slight difference in cover in favour of the “Imps” loan stock, the 
new Gallaher security is obviously being offered on attractive terms. 


A Shipbuilding Share 


I outlined last week the reasons, springing from _ increased 
shipping activity and the rearmament programme, why the ship- 
building industry should be kept busy for an indefinite period ahead. 
Most shipbuilding shares have already risen substantially in antici- 
pation of higher profits and dividends, but the group still seems to 
offer opportunities. Among the shares which appear to me to be 
under-valued are the 5s. Ordinaries of J. Samuel White, whose 
shipbuilding and engineering works are at Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
This company specialises in building small vessels and has under- 
taken contracts for the British and various foreign navies. For 
the year to September 30th, 1949, when the volume of work offered 
was insufficient to keep the yards occupied to capacity, the Ordinary 
dividend was reduced from 15 per cent. to 124 per cent. During 
the early part of the year which ended on September 30th, 1950, 
conditions were none too easy, but it seems a reasonable assumption 
that the company should now be fully employed. Taking the 
124 per cent. dividend as basis the 5s. shares quoted around 9s. are 
offering the useful yield of 6} per cent. I see no reason why, in 
due course, the dividend should not be restored to the old 15 pert 
cent. rate. On assets the shares are also strongly placed, in that 
surplus liquid assets in the last balance-sheet were equivalent to 
roughly 8s. on the Ss. Ordinary shares. Adding in the fixed assets 
the Ordinaries have an asset value of 12s. 6d. These shares are 
now standing well below their recent high points—IIs. 9d. in 1948 
and 14s. 3d. in 1947. They shou'd S ove scope for recovery. 
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‘hat is scrap ? It is obsolete machinery, disused 


farming and other equipment. It is the bits and pieces 


left over in making articles from steel. All of it is 
valuable raw material which the steel industry must have 
if our manufacturers and exporters — and our defence 
services — are to meet the country’s needs. 

There is still a lot of scrap not coming back into 
production quickly enough. ~—&——} 

The British Iron and Steel ' 
EVERY EXTRA TON | 
Federation appeals now, in 


the 


OF SCRAP RETURNED 


national interest, to all 


MEANS ANOTHER / 





industrialists to speed the TON OF NEW STEEL | 
return of iron and steel scrap 
through scrap merchants who 
can assist in dismantling and Improved scrap supplies | 


have helped to raise | 
steel output by 
3,500,000 tons in the 


collection however difficult. 
Steel is serving you well — 


last ? years. 


to help 


now is your chance 





steel to help you. : | 





BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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